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ST. ILSE’S ROSES. 
——_—_~_.—_—_—__ 
BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 
—_——_—_—- 
The castle reared its haughty towers 
’*Midst scenes that could not fairer be; 
Broad meads besprent with nodding flowers, 
The murmurous wood’s green mystery, 
The stately river flowing there, 
The cataract leaping to its fate ; 
But loveliest, where all was fair, 
Stood Duchess ILsz, at the gate. 


. Pressing around her, old and poor 

Craved, ‘‘ Charity, for Christ’s sweet sake !” 
While daily from her bounteous store 

The wheaten loaves she blest and brake, 
For war and want had crossed the land, 

And plague had crushed the'suffering poor, 
And so, with loving heart and hand, ’ 

Gave Duchess I1sE, at the door. 


And when the wintry winds blew chill, 
And rudely her sweet cheeks caressed, 
Came Duchess ILsE, giving still 
To hands upraised, to hearts that blessed. 
Then roughly spake her lord, and said : 
‘*T will not have this rabble poor 
Who crave from thee their daily bread 
Come flocking round my castle door! 


‘Go delve, ye beggar horde, and toil ! 
Ye arrant jades, go spin! go spin! 
And thou, my duchess, shalt not soil 
This dainty hand—not heaven to win— 
By giving dole to such as these ! 
Thy bower, dame, is thy fitting place, 
And there, so please thee, at thy ease— 
As suits a princess—sue for grace!” 


’ He waved his haughty hand, and turned 
Contemptuons on his scornful heel, 
To see, for those his pride had spurned, 
His duchess there before him kneel. 
‘* My lord, unsay the cruel word ! 
That they should starve—is that thy will?” 
“Tis said—and there’s an end!” She heard, 
But kept a higher duty still. : 


And daily forth the Duchess fared, 
Bread-laden, smiling, sweet and slow, 
With joy, that she by blessings shared 
Might ease her people’s want and wo. 
And when she passed the hovel door, 
The sunsbine on her golden hair, 
So radiant the look she wore, 
It seemed an angel entered there. 


Thus stealthily she worked the good 
Of these her people ; till, one day, 
As on she hastened, bearing food, 
The stern Duke met her on the Way. 
In her up-gathered kirtle white, 
She carried the forbidden bread, 
"Neath folds of silvery tissue light 
That veiled her luvely golden head. 


He stayed ber roughly w2th his hand ; 
He marked her gentle beauty pale, 
As silently, at his command, 
The Duchess ItsxE raised her veil. 
He stared, and reddened for his thought— 
No wheaten cakes the veil discloses, 
For, lo! a miracle is wrought— 
The bread the Duchess InsE brought 
Is turned to white and fragrant roses ! 


For gracious deeds hold wondrous power 
Of rarest fruit and richest bloom, 
And Charity’s most perfect flower 
In glory bourgeons through the gloofn. 
The bread that loving hands bestow 
The cup of water kindly given, 
Shall like Saint Insr’s roges glow, 
And lives so beautified foreknow 
The sweetness and the joy of Heaven, 





THE INDIANS: 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM? 
———— 
BY LEONARD BACON, D. D. 
—_—»g——. 


The time has come for a new system in the deal- 
ings of our Government with the Indians. Existing 
evils, the growth of many generations, can no longer 
be endured. Old abuses, inseparable from the sys- 
tem which has produced them, must be got rid of, 
and the system must go with them. A really new 
system can be constructed only on new principles in- 
volving a new theory of the relations between the 
Indians and the National Government. - The Indian 
question is not a question of details or of petty re- 
forms in administration ; it concerns rather the equi- 
ty and the policy of the principles which from the 
beginning till now have controlled the dealings of 
our government with those wild children of the 
woods and prairies. 

Everywhere within the area of the Great Republic 
the red man has come to the crisis of his destiny. 
Long driven westward by emigration from the At- 
lantic, he now encounters the progress of civilized 
settlements from the Pacific eastward. Either he 
must perish with the buffalo, or he must accept civ- 
ilization as his destiny, and be merged in the great 
tide of mingling races that is filling the remotest and 
wildest regions of the continent with a wealth-pro- 
ducing and wealth-exchanging population. In one 
way or another, at the present rate of progress, the 
relations which have heretofore existed between him 
and us must soon cease to exist. The anomaly of bar- 
barous tribes within our territory, yet not amenable 
to our laws; living by the chase, yet hemmed in by 
a civilization which crowds them from their hunting- 
grounds; notoriously incapable of self-government, 
yet recognized as political communities half inde- 
pendent—cannot continue much longer. Within a 
few years to come, the Indian must cease to be say- 
age or cease to exist. 

What shall be done with the Indians? From the 
frontier, where the white hunter, rifle in hand and 
knife in belt, and sometimes an outcast from civ- 
ilization, or perhaps an outlaw, encounters the In- 
dian hunter, a little mise dusky but hardly more 
savage than himself, ana where mutual wrongs be- 
tween the pioneers of the new race and the slowly- 
retreating rear-guard of the old, exasperate the re- 
lations of each to the other into chronic hostility, 
there comes a demand—sometimes articulate—for 
their extermination. “Clear them away—shoot them 
as we shoot other wild and noxious creatures, till 
the breed is extinct.” Sentimentalism, charmed with 
the supposed poetry of forest life, and feeding itself 
with dreams of the wild virtues that must needs 
flourish in the virgin soil of human nature not yet 
perverted by civilization, demands that so pictur- 
esque a remnant of that golden age, 

‘‘ When wild in woods the noble savage ran,’’ 
be preserved and perpetuated. It would assign 
to them vast hunting-grounds, carefully guarded 
against the all-invading march of what our spread- 
eagle orators denominate, with admirable prepos- 
terousness, “the Anglo-Saxon race;” so that within 
those bounds there shall be no demand for Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, and the mother-tongue of 
SHAKESPEARE shall never displace the multitudi- 
nous dialects of agglutinated speech indigenous to 
the American soil. Philanthropy, on the other hand, 
sends out the missionary far into the wilderness; it 
tames the wild men with the story of the Gospel; 
it gives them schools and Bibles, hymns instead of 
war-whoops, preachers instead of conjurors; it gath- 
ers its converts into villages, gives them new ideas 
of comfort, and puts them to the culture of the soil; 
when, lo! the emigrant comes, and the Indian, who 
has only a hunter’s right of occupancy, must give 
way to the superior race, £%f@*must move on so long 
as there remains any room for removal. Meanwhile 
“the Indian Ring,” combined and banded to cheat 
the Government on the one hand and these helpless 
savages on the other, and thriving alike on Indian 
treaties and Indian outrages, is very well satisfied to 
have things as they are, and asks us to “let well 
enough alone.” ? 

At this crisis and impending dissolution of a tra- 
ditional policy older than the present form of our 
National Government, and while so many undigested 
thoughts about the matter are floating in men’s minds, 
“T also will show mine opinion.” Iam not a states- 
man, nor even a politician—only a citizen who, with 





quainted with the subject, has had more than the 
average feeling of interest in it. Born among In- 
dians, I have never lost the feeling with which, in 
my early childhood, I heard my parents tell of ad- 
ventures and perils through which they had 
passed before the beginning of my personal memory ; 
and through more than half a century I have ob- 
served the progress of what has been done or at- 
tempted for the Indians. 

Let not the reader be alarmed as if he were threat- 
ened with a continuous series of articles on this sub- 
ject. Perhaps I might say in one article all that I 
want to say; but I dare not: make the attempt. 
Long articles in a weekly journal are dangerous, Ed- 
itors are afraid to publish them. Writers may well 
be afraid to offer them. Therefore, instead of at- 
tempting to have my say all at once, I wait for 
another opportunity. Having argued that there 


tember I had balanced with the meditative smoking 
of two Concha cigars, suddenly rose up and shot at 
me shafts tipped, every one of them, in the poison of 
despair. The sum lost grew large. The liability— 
not a legal one, but one of honor—that accompanied 
the loss swelled marvelously—swelled beyond my 
present means of payment—grew high and grew 
wide, and stood in the pathway of my life, an obsta- 
cle whose removal would tax all my resources and 
enslave all my powers and all my opportunities. 

*T was a spasmodic rage with which I tramped the 
floor, and, in behalf of the logic and manhood in my 
organization, denounced myself with every word in 
the language representing folly and weakness, from 
“ass” to “zany.” The Rock Island, blown out of 
sight by this explosion of pride and reason, soon 
drifted back on me and grounded, black and frown- 
ing, right at my side. I doggedly lighted my pipe 


in its shadow. 
What was there in the tobacco to put in my brain 
the thought of paralysis? In the shadow of the 


must be a new Indian policy, very unlike that which 
has come down to us by tradition, I may hereafter 
give some hints as to what the new policy must be. 








== Rock Island I inquired: ‘“‘ How does paralysis come 
PENITENTIAL CONFESSION OF A TO-|—say in the right leg? Does it come with notice ? 
BACCO-SMOKER. Is the numbness I now feel in this right leg—the 

———— 


tingling I felt an hour ago—the frequent falling 
asleep of this right foot—are these premonitions of 
the coming shock ?” I carefully inventoried every 
symptom I had, from crown to toe, aud projected 
myself into a dismal future, where a man who paid 
taxes in my name and was the original of my photo- 
graphic likeness, would be dead as to his left half, 
or as to his right half—would slaver or mumble in 
his speech, or be incapable of any speech—-and sum- 
totally amount to a huge inconvenience and a repul- 
sive trouble. I smoked at this picture hard—kept 
smoking at it, tillit suddenly dissolved in a gush of 
peispiration that bathed my head, and (remember 
this) literally washed me from the knees downward. 
There was no fire in my room, and the coldness 
which succeeded this excessive sweating drove me 
for a long and rapid walk into Broadway. 

While on the pave a sudden longing for bitter ale 
came over me—precisely a woman’s longing. I dis- 
like malt liquors, and had not tasted them for 
years. But I felt that this cry for strong ale was 
nature’s cry, and I obeyed it. Idrank two mugs of 
very old XXX something. The effect of it aston- 
ished me. Every alarm, every anxiety, every weak- 
ness flew far out of sight. My courage, my logic, 
my cheerfulness came back again. The Rock Island 
floated itself loose and scuttled off, leaving in its 
placea handsome stock-broker wiser than a serpent 
and more harmless than a dove, who sweetly invited 
me in Welsh, which he translated into English, to 
come to him and let him make up my losses, and 
not to make myself absurd by speaking to him on 
the subject of a margin. As for the paralysis, no 
life insurance company could have got one cent more 
of premium out of me than it would have charged 
to the sons of Hercues or Samson at a puritan 
school in a Vermont village. 

I smoked much that evening, drank three mugs 
of ale, and went to bed, clear-headed and stout- 
hearted—having very serious purposes in regard to 
the buff envelope on the mantel-piece, and the bus- 
iness before the United States Senate. Now, believe 
me when I say that there was no intoxication from 
the five mugs of ale drank in the course of that day 
and night. I know this. There was no other effect 
from the ale than an antidotal effect. It lifted me 
from under a morbid influence and simply restored 
me to my normal life. 

I went to bed, I have said. Islept like a healthy 
baby for seven hours. Then I partially awoke, to 
fall again to sleep—to emerge panting, sweating, 
choking, struggling for my life, in the cascades of 
theColumbia river. As soon as I recovered my full 
consciousness and knew that I was not in that hell 
of waters, but in the St. Nicholas Hotel, I was alarm- 
ed at the wetness and coldness of my legs at and be- 
low the knees—and at the clammy sweat upon the 
entire surface of my body. Almost immediately, 
and by an impulse I could not control, I got out of 
bed and paced my room, moaning, though ashamed 
to moan—reproaching myself aloud for my condi- 
tion, which Icould not define, did not comprehend, 
and was not consciously responsible for—wringing 
my hands with 4 feeling of shame and sorrow, 
for the utter unreasonableness and babyishhess of 
whichI wished some strong man would horsewhip 
me. The cold drove me back between the 


Preliminary.—About a year before the experience 
I am about to confess, the guardian angel said to me, 
“Your smoking is sapping your energy. I do 
know that it is destroying your love of labor and 
your power to labor.” 

To which, with the obstinacy and self-conceit of 
wards in wedlock, this ward made reply: “ You are 
wholly mistaken. I am simply getting lazy, because 
Iam getting old. I am fifty-two. Therefore, Ilove 
to go. in behind my eyes, and, these doors of the 
brain being shut, to have delicious vacations in my 
Ideality, my Analysis, and my righteous Destructive- 
ness. My dear, it is not tobacco—it is coming old 
age.” To which, witha vain endeavor to smooth 
out with the tip of her. forefinger the crowsfeet of 
the eye nearest to her, the guardian softly and sadly 
remonstrated, “‘ You will see, my poor darling.” 

And he did see. 


On the mantel-piece of my room in the St. Nich- 
olas Hotel was a large buff envelope, containing pro- 
posed amendments toa bill before the United States 
Senate. I knew them to be such, because I had 
opened the envelope and seen the signature to the 
last of the seven sheets of paper which it covered. 
I had been previously advised that I would receivea 
copy of such amendments from the subscriber there- 
of, with full explanations of their provisions, and 
arguments urging their necessity. In this way and 
in no other did I know the contents of the buff en- 
velope. 

It was my duty toknow them otherwise. It was 
my duty to read the proposed amendments without 
delay—to study them, possess myself of them, and be 
prepared on call to promote their enactment into 
law. I was averse to doing so—and this aversion 
was insuperable. No fee would have tempted me to 
the study of the papers; no interest in the property 
of the corporation, whose charter was to be modified, 
would have stimulated me to undertake that la- 
bor. Iwas “averse to business.” Mark the words. 

Many letters had accumulated inmy breast pock- 
ets during the course of the week. Some of them 
were unopened. The chirography and the postmarks 
indicated the writers of nearly all. The letters of 
affection had been swiftly read and enjoyed. Those 
on business had been carelessly guessed at, or de- 
ferred, or ignored, or defied. A future day uncer- 
tain was assigned for the reading of them, and all 
care of and about them was snapped with thumb 
and middle finger up into the air. But instantly 
there fell on me (mark the words) an “ oppressive 
apprehensiveness,” like the stroke of a hammer. I 
shuddered at the possible outcome of this intellect- 
ual and moral disability, this paralysis of business 
habit, this suspension of will, this inefficigncy of 
conscience. Partly in solemnity, partly to get away 
from myself, I loaded my pipe with a mixture of Per- 
rique and Lone Jack tobaccoes, and walked and 
smoked, and smoked and walked. The narcotic 
lifted me into a thin stratum of self-esteem and 
calmness. My grip on the world got strong. I was 
master of many situations. But that stratum of 
conceit and assurance was very thin. In less than a 
quarter of an hour I sank below it, and fell into an 
ambuscade, where I believe, and indeed know, that 
thousands of my fellow-men have perished, suicides 





no more than average opportunities of becoming ac- 





or lunatics, A loss in Rock Island, which in Sep- 


bhi 
where I speedily fell asleep—to dream ny +4 
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state of murderousriot, which chased me into a tree- 
top and announced its purpose to drown me. Oh, 
the innumerableness of such dreams! Qh, the per- 
plexity of my head and the anguish of my heart! 
Oh, the restlessness of every nerve in my body! Oh, 
the marches up and down thecold room, ended each 
with a warm asylum in the blankets, with another 
sleep, another vision, another miserable awakening, 
another tramp up and down the carpet, and another 
arraignment, trial, conviction, and deadly execution 
of myself—for what? I could not say! . 

Those mugs of ale now came under suspicion. I 
counted them—one, two, three, four, five. I meas- 
ured and weighed the alcohol in each and all of 
them. I took this alcohol right up to my experi- 
ence, my consciousness, and my reason—and I in- 
quired : “ Is this sufficient to make you drunk? Is 
the nervous condition, in which you are, in any way 
analogous to the fever of mania a potu?” I said, 
“No!” thoughtfully and conscientiously. And I 
felt my pulse before I made the answer, and pulled 
the looking-glass in front of the window and there 
looked at my tongue and my eyes. I was wholly 
free from fever, and had had during the night seven 
hours of solid dreamless sleep. It flashed across me 
that the ale, during its narcotic impression, had 
held in the leash the hounds of disorder that were 
now coursing all over my nervous system. ‘“ Was I 
poisoned?” Isat upin bed to discuss this ques- 
tion, soon got lost in it, then toppled over and was 
a heap of sleep, disturbed speedily by an Irish gen- 
tleman adjusting a rope around my neck to hang 
me from an awning-post in Houston street. “ Shure, 
didn’t I see you talking wid Ben BuTLER? That's 
enough!” And it would have been enough if I had 
not woke up. On waking I experienced afresh the 
symptoms, first, of coldness and wetness below the 
knees; next, of an uncontrollable restlessness that 
drove me into walking in my night-dress from the 
window to the door, from the door to the window, 
back and forth, back and forth, like a bear in a 
cage. And then a new symptom, entirely new, came. 
I got afraid of being alone. This was astonishing 
to me; for I had been all my life exceedingly at- 
tached to my own company and too often felt bored 
when deprived of it. Icould not understand ‘his 
fear, and in trying to analyze it recalled the little 
arts by which in a journey recently made with a 
party through New Mexico,I almost daily contrived 
to be left behind or to get ahead, so that I could 
ride alone, 

This symptom brought affairs to a head. The 
good God years ago had given to me for a wife the 
handsomest, wisest, and tenderest woman in the 
State ot New York—the guardian angel hereinbe- 
fore mentioned. I telegraphed to her to come to 
me. During the twenty-four hours to elapse before 
her arrival, I studied myself, analyzed myself, 
watched myself—and smoked. In addition to the 
sufferings and disturbances herein above set forth, I 
made a supplementary inventory, ready for the 
guardian angel if she should peradventure arrive in 
’ an inquiring mood of mind. They were: A pressive 
pain in the head over the eyes, as if the head was 
too tightly hooped—a constant roaring and buzzing 
in the ears—violent palpitations and frequent flut- 
terings of the heart—nausea when hawking mucus, 
even to persistent endeavor of all parts and portions 
of me from the palate to my boot-heels to throw 
summersaults and turn inside out—coldness of the 
hands and feet—confusion of the head—cramping 
and drawing pains in the calves of the legs—vertigo 
of all sorts, at all times, and under all circumstances, 
greatly relieved, however, on going into the open 
air—itching in different parts of the body that im- 
periously demanded scratching and liberally got it— 
occasional burning in the hands with swelling of 
the tips of the fingers—a feeling of looseness and 
soreness of the brain on motion of the head—but 
dominating all, and rushing over all, was an occa- 
sional tidal-wave of apprehensiveness, that tore me 
from my property, from my social consideration, 
from my usefulness—that rolled me and my family 
into poverty, and stranded us high and dry, wrecked 
and dishonored. Several other symptoms I omit as 
not suitable reading for a family newspaper. Be it 
remembered that all this time my appetite was 
good. I went regularly to the table and ate full 
rations. 

The angel came, by night. The next morning, af- 
ter breakfast, at her suggestion we rode to the house 
of the leading Homeopathic physician in the city. 
He was out, but hislibrary wasin. The angel went 
to it and took down volume II of Jamr’s Symptomen 

Codex, and opening it at page 935, and at the article 
Tabacum, said to me: “ Now let me satisfy you that 
you have succeeded in poisoning yourself with to- 
bacco.” And she read, and I confessed as follows: 

Angel Axtipores. E?TTMULLER arrested with 
strong wine, the convulsions and cold sweats occa- 
sioned by tobacco,” 

Penitent.—“ Now I understand that extraordinary 
scream of my battered nerves for the support of old 


ale.” 
PE Aversion to business, Great weariness 
and languor. ‘(o) i 
aed nee Coldness, great anguish,’ ‘ apo- 
Penitent ro Nons : . 
’ euse | there is no apoplex 
there.” oe 


. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


composed of a wide-spread multiplication table ina} Angel.—‘ Here it is on page 942, under the head A WORD OF CHEER. 


of General Symptoms. Butlet mecarry you through 
the Detailed symptoms. I read : ‘Icy coldness of 
the legs from the knees to the tees.’ ‘Coldness of 
the extremities.” ‘Icy coldmess of the legs with 
heat of the body.’ ‘ Profuse sweat about the head and 
on the chest.’” 

Penitent.—“ It is a looking-glass. I see myself in 
the book.” 

Angel.—“ ‘Feeling of lameness below the knee, as 
if gone to sleep.’” 

Penitent.—“ Ah! that was my paralysis.” 

Angel.—* Tearing along the calf.” “ Cramp from 
the toes to the knee.” 

Penitent.—“ More of my paralysis.” 

Angel.—* The hands feel lame, with coldness in 
the hands, afterwards burning, with bloatedness of 
the tips of the fingers; ‘innumerable dreamings.’ 
‘Deep sleep, succeeded by profuse sweat.’ ‘ Spas- 
modic vomiting.’ ‘ Disposition to vomit on rais- 
ing mucus early in the morning.’ ‘Sensation as 
if the stomach would turn.’ ‘ Roaring before the 
ears, particularly early in the morning.’ ‘ Whizzing 
in the left ear.’ ‘Sensation asif the ears were closed 
by something in front. ‘ Headache in the morning 
during motion, as if something in the head were 
shaking.’ ‘Dulness of the head with dull pressure 
from within outwards.’ ” 

Penitent.—“ Every word you read is a description 
as faithful as a reflection from a looking-glass. Pour 
it on me!” 

Angel.—* Dull, aching pains deep in the frontal re- 
gion.” Now, Harry, give me yourclose attention and 
preserve your candor and your straightforward way 
of dealing with the truth.” 

Penitent. “ Pour away, darling.” 

Angel.—** Hypochondriac.’ ‘ Dread of labor.’ ‘ Is 
unable to collect his thoughts, with heaviness and 
dullness of the head.’ ‘Oppressive anxiety, with 
sad and melancholy thoughts.’ ‘ Lowness of spirits, 


the stomach.’ ‘ Fearfulness, such as children are liable 
to, dread of being alone at night.’” 

Penitent.—“ Show that to me.” 

Angel.—“ I will show it to you in a moment. Let 
me read on. ‘Anguish with general sick feeling.’ 
‘ Great restlessness, anguish, oppressive apprehensive- 
ness, melancholy, DRIVING HIM FROM ONE PLACE TO 
ANOTHER, with constant moaning.’ ‘ Vertigo.’ ‘ Ver- 
tigo with sensation as if he could not support him- 


Penitent.—(With a miserable effort at playfulnoss). 
“My dear, we agreed that it was real itch that I 
had.” 

Angel.— You agreed. I did not. Now, Harry, 
youare aHomeopathist asIam. You believe in the 
record of this volume. Can you resist the evidence 
that the illness you are suffering under is poison by 
tobacco ?” 

weg itent.—* I cannot. 
ing.” 

Angel.—* What is your duty, Harry ?” 
Penitent—(Kneelin:; down before his wife and 
placing his head between her knees): “ My duty 
is to cease corrupting tlic current of my vitality—to 
cease battering my nerves with the Hercules club of 
&@ powerful poison—to maintain the clearness and 
vigor of my intellect—to economize my strength—to 
keep my organization healthy and natural—to pro- 
tract my life, and to live usefully to the end there- 
of.” 

Angel,“ What else, Harry ?” 

Penitent.—(After minutes of silence. That devil 
came out unwillingly—holding on and clawing like 
acat pulled by the tail across a Brussels carpet). 
“It is my duty to abandon the use of tobacco in- 
stantly, and forever.” 

Angel.—* Will you do it, Harry ?” 

Penitent.—“ With God’s help and my wife’s I 
will.” 

On the altar of her lips I swore the oath. 

And I have kept it. 

And lo! I live on a mountain-top of joyousness, 
strength and freedom. My fifty-three years of age 
are gone. I am thirty-two only. Pardonably I am 
a braggart in the exuberance of my health and cour- 
age. If you want a difficult job done, from licking 
Samson out of his boots, to restoring specie pay- 
ments or building another Pacific Railroad, call on 
this boy who has made and kept an oath 

AGAINsT Topacco. 


The evidence is overwhelm- 





Mercy. Mercy i is ; goodness in tears. Goodness 
is kind to the good; mercy is kind to the bad. 
Goodness extendeth a helping hand to him that can 
already walk; mercy to him that is prostrate and 
cannot rise. Goodness makes good men out of 
nothing ; mercy makes good men out of bad men. 
Goodness puts living men in a beautiful garden, 
and bids them dress it; mercy erects the cross, and 
bids dying men look and live. Goodness gives to 
the younger son the portion of goods that falleth to 
him; mercy sees the prodigal a great way off, and 
has ccomanion, and runs, and falls on his neck, and 
kisses him. He that makes light of goodness sins; 
he that makes light of mercy is doubly damned.— 





Scrap Book. 


despondency accompanied with a dying sickness of | 


in the calves.’ ‘itching ot the body here and there, 
relieved by scratching.’ ‘Red, itching eruption on 
the whole back.” 
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———_ 
BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 
—@—— 
Ye who sail by my fragile bark, 
Look at each weather stain, 
Or question with a searching glance 
Its fitness to sustain 
The fature storm. O brother mine, 
Pass not so very near, 
Only to cavil; hail my bark, 
Ring out some word of cheer! 
I know its sides dip to the rim 
Of waves that dash and roar; 
In the deep waters danger lurks, 
And rocks anear the shore ; 
You see the whirling, trembling thing, 
i A leaf upon the sea, 
And I look forth, and your life bark 
Seems quite as frail to me. 





I see your veering, devieus course, 
And think you lack a chart 

Or compass, and in silence watch 
The oaken seams apart. 

By dangers o'er, by those that lurk 
And threaten to o’erwhelm, 

O brother, pass me not, nor sit 
In silence at the helm! 


If night broods o’er the wide, deep sea, 
And I, who love the day, 

Sit gloomy ‘neath its cold dark wings, 
Waiting some cheering ray ; 

Even the sound of oar-cleft waves 
Speaks of companionship ; 

I cannot see your gliding boat, 
Yet only hearing it, 


Cut through the surf, then in the dark 
I'll surely bend to hear— 

Thou mayst not know how eagerly— 
To catch some word of cheer. 

But for a moment side by side, 
Upon the same dark wave, 

But for a moment hands may pass, 
Compass or chart to save ; 

The next we're parted; not again 
May wind or friendly tide 

Bring us in hailing distance, or 
Our vessels side by side. 

“‘ Toiling in rowing,” though thine arm 

Be weary—quick to hear 

A life that’s near, a lab’ring oar— 
Ring out some word of cheer! 








THEOLOGY ON ITS TRAVELS. 


——-—— 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 13, 1870. 





Dear Union: 
A travelling theological seminary is very much in | 
the line of our American life. It is a good idea to | 


little extra close thinking for two or three days; and 


their prelections and to answer questions in the open 


| Bible and catechetical class on a large scale. 


around them, and some very uncommon ones too, 
and that it does not strike either of these nearly as 
they thought it surely would, come to such lectures 
with a sharpened appetite. 
dinner worth more by much than those bountiful 
ones which the cloth are so proverbially fond of; 


the good creatures of the Lord. 
This is preliminary to saying that the Baptist 
brotherhood of this Commonwealth have to-day ~ 
ished such a session of three days in this city. 
is an organized institute which holds itself apn | 
ble for thorough and scholarly work in the pro-| 
cognates. The chief luminaries of this annual meet- | 
of the Bible Union. 
men. 
browed man of over fifty, not inspiring in his air, 
with pleasantly toned voice, modest, yet thoroughly | 
self-possessed. The New York professor, of Bible- | 
translating fame, is older; straight, 


has proved that his mailed shirt is not without 
some weak spots. Besides these, several others con- | 


to its object of freshening up and stimulating the | 
mental culture of these ministers. 

Prof. Hovey’s lecture gave its main character to | 
this occasion. His topic—The Person and Work of | 
our Lord Jesus Ghrist—was elaborately pursued, and 
his discussion of it located him among the old- 
school theologians, even to the’ defence of the actu- 
ally penal nature of Christ's sufferings. But he put 
a good deal of fresh thinking into his arguments, 
some of it not a little provocative of challenge. 
Here is a nice distinction: God, as pure divinity, 
cannot suffer; but as divinity incarnated God did 
take suffering into Him, through the one conscious- 
ness which as a vineulum bound together the human 
and divine natures of Jesus. So, as to Christ's pe- 
nal sufferings for man, the Doctor holds that one soul 
can endure remorse for another's guilt ; like spiritual 
natures, in constitution, not in character—ean share 
each other’s experiences so intimately that Christ 





it is not a bad thing to stir the learned professors of | 
our seminaries out into the whirling world to give} 
'that wealth is not worthy of an honorable, Christia 
congregation of a city church—a sort of clerical | It is every man’s duty to be as rich as b* 
Men | 
who have been working in their parishes long enough | and_of his particular calling, 


to find out how the truth strikes the common minds | his God. 


It is an associational | 





though these are not to be disesteemed as a part of | 
| away prophet did not become a genuine propricto! 
| by that investment. 


foundest and abstrusest regions of theology and its | 
increase or to improve. 
| ing were Professors Hovey, of Newton, and Conant, | 'so carefully in napkins, and hidden ever so secure! 
Both of these are marked | in the earth, are not ours; 
The first is a thick-set, dark-haired, heary-| them, but even that seeming will soon be tak 


spare, grey- | 
haired and bearded, sharp-featured, throwing his | 
head back with a keen look out of the eye, as if snuff- | God has given, to come into full ownership of ® 
ing some pedo-heresy around the corner—a schol- | that he has lent, to be thorough master of one’s *" 
ar in form as well as in fact, albeit Prof. JEWETT | 
| universal law, ‘ 


tributed papers tothe body which were well suited ing upon mere possession is contemptible. 





could thus take into His own consciousness, through 
His great knwledge of man and pity for him, the | 





=, 
whole burden of humanity’s sin—all the woes 4; 
anguish of the race, for time and eternity, ee: 
great rushing tide of agony—yet not so as to be 
the identical punishment of the sinner. This is py 
ting it strongly. But whatever may be said ta ‘ 
argument, the genuine eloquence and deep deyoy, 
ness of spirit with which the view was present, 
were very impressive. 

Dr. BusHNELL’s speculations came in for a hey, 
running fire all along this three days’ bombardna,; 
and I almost thought that the Hartford heresiar 
should have been telegraphed to come and ansy,, 
for himself. If he had been present, as one of ;}, 
brethren said, we should have had “ music,” a8 al 
the visiting ministers were courteously invited t 
| take part in the discussions. 

A lecture on Ministers’ Reading and a freque: 
| criticism of books in the course of the discussio, 
| supplied much practical information for those pra 
lent. The affair was, in its way, a success. But : 
| might have been much improved by bringing jp 
| more ot the topics which lie more nearly betwee 
| the believing and the unbelieving mind of this ger. 

eration. Less of an atmosphere of the schools an 
Leni of that of the outdoor conflict of truth anj 
| error on the street, and everywhete among our rea(. 
}ing and writing and talking people, would hay 
| made a good thing uncommonly good. 





| 


JAY, 





SEEMING TO HAVE, 
} -—  o—»—— 
BY CHAS. W. JENKINS 
———— 


There are thousands of young men in this ani 
| other cities -vho are led astray by a very commn 
and very fallacious assumption, namely: that to 
have istoown. Houses, lands, and stocks are heli 
iby legal tenure, and the holders are said to kk 
|“ worth” so much. The material overshadows th: 
‘spiritual in almost every relation of life; a man’s 
| habits, reputation, even his brains and his princi. 
ples, being gauged by the money standard. Indee?, 
friendship is also quoted at our business exchangis 
with the supreme assurance that it is worth — whi 
| it will fetch. 











salutary, but in ‘other some” highly a 
| The inequalities of fortune seem to quicken en 


» 


to incite to diligence, economy, and foresight. Bu’, 
self. ‘ Vertigo, imagines the room is turning around.’ | gather the pastors of a section of country into some | |on the other hand, they strengthen the false infer 
‘ Crarap and tearing in the limbs, occasional clawing | central place, with Bible and note-books, to do a} /ence that the chief glory of existence consists 2 


' bare having. 
Now, we throw to the dogs (without «re 
the miserable, pusillanimous doctrine which dccl 


ambition. 
can be, within the bounds of honesty and of healtl, 
and of supreme love‘ 
We have no conscientious scruples abot! 
becoming as “rich as Cra@sus” if we can bring i 
about. But there is a kind of possession which 's 
only apparent. Simply “to have and to hold” i 
not true ownership, not even if the so-called propery 
has been honestly acquired. A miser does not really 
and fully possess his gold. The “great fish"—i 
shark of the first water—that appropriated the ru 


Nor did Jupas, the traitor. 
own—as he might have owned—the miraculous do 
| minion over evil spirits which he exercised in com 
mon with the other apostles. 

We never truly own anything with which we at 
not serving somebody ; which we are aot striving” 
Talents wrapped up eve 


we may seem to hart 
j away. We have what we use; all else, call it what 
we may—wealth, talent, accomplishments, repute 
| tion, principles—is a mere illusory possession, bo" 
rowed capital on which we are drawing no interes. 
The determination to make the most of that whic’ 


and of one’s opportunities, is in accordance with the 
‘Unto every one that hath shall ” 
given, and he shall have abundance.” But the 
Wel 


men boast of their abilities, buried in sloth; of thei 


| privileges, lying unused ; of their reputation, whi 


lis snoring in bed; and we feel tempted to call 

names. He who cares not to achieve all to which 
was born, and more than accident can thrust up? 
him, has not the spirit ofa man. He bears his for 
tune as an ass bears gold. He deserves all the kicks 
and cuffs which can be administered without po“ 
tive cruelty. For such as he the Lord calls wick 
and slothful. From such is to be taken away ™ 
seeming possession. 

We, therefore, beseech Christian brethren to £“ 
as high an interest on their money, time, and ab i 
ties as possible. This is to be assured not by askisz 
exorbitant rates, by forgetting charity in busine® 
by growing in devotion to the golden calf; but by 
@ consecration of every advantage to its noblest ™ 
by believing i in and seeking for an increase of it, tf 
that faith which engages the whole lifting “ae er@ 
the soul, knowing that God will, himself, raise “ 
heavy end.” 





The influence of this commercial atmosphere i 
which so many are called to live is in some Pie Ya 
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DIVINE SIMPLICITY. 
—@——. 

BY THE REV. L. K. DUDLEY. 
eerie tines 

It was SocraTES, I think, who said that “those 
who want the fewest things are nearest to the gods.” 
It is an object worthy of our most earnest endeavors 
to make human nature resemble the Divine. To el- 
evate man in moral and intellectual being was the 
great boast of heathen philosophy. The ideal 
of excellence in their various systems was the su- 
preme being which they worshipped ; but the char- 
acters of their divinities were, for the most part, such, 
as they themselves had decided upon, “ each one 
making for himself a god suited to his own precon- 
ceived necessities.” There was scarcely a passion in 
the human breast but that, in the refined systems of 
polytheism, might be sanctioned by the powers above 
or the powers beneath. Indeed, Homer made his 
gods like men, that he might the more readily make 
his men appear like gods, . 

Of course, such systems of morals could not go far 
in elevating and purifying men, whose hearts by na- 
ture are ever prone to gravitate in the opposite di- 
rection. There are, however, many wise and useful 
maxims contained in their several philosophies, and 
it seems at times that by a spiritual illumination— 
perhaps by some tradition—they had attained al- 
most to a knowledge of revealed truth. The saying 
of SocRATES with which we commenced to write 
is one such, and yet Christianity teaches the same 
truth more forcibly both by the precepts of inspired 
revelation and the example of holy men and of 
Christ. By as much as the character of God is su- 
perior to that imputed to false divinities, by so much 
does a contemplation of that character refine and el- 
eyate man above all that the teachings of heathen 
philosophy can do. 

A writer in the Spectator has said that “‘ the Chris- 
tian religion requires, that after having formed the 
best ideal we are able of the Divine Nature, it should 
be our next care to conform ourselves to it as far as 
our imperfections will admit. Among the charac- 
teristics of the divine nature in Christ which we 
should ail strive to imitate, not the least is the per- 
fect simplicity of His life and the small number of 
his personal wants. And this involves a great deal 
in these times of prosperity and consequent luxuri- 
ous living. He has not yet attained to all the Chris- 
tian graces who has not learned so to suppress and 
control his desires as to have few wants.” When 
unnumbered artificial wants are engrafted upon the 
simple necessities of human nature, who can obtain 
the means to gratify all these desires without dan- 
ger of being less conformed to the Divine Nature ra- 
ther than growing more and more into His perfect 
image? By all that we admire in the prophets and 
patriarchs of old—by the consistent lives of the early 
Christian fathers—especially by the previous exam- 
ple of our Divine Master, let us strive to attain the 
grace of Christian simplicity of life and desire where- 
by we shall be brought more into harmony and like- 
ness with the Divine Mind. 








‘Chiiatiati Work. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS IN NEW YORK. 
—-—~<>—_———_. 


It may not be generally known that our Baptist breth- 
ren have inaugurated in this city the practice of lay 
preaching, which has been attended thus far with very 
gratifying results, One year and a-half ago half a 
dozen business men of that denomination, impressed 
with the moral destitution of some portions of the city 
and with the failure of the ordinary means of grace to 
Teach and influence them, banded together under a 
simple promise to do what they could as lay preachers. 

A year’s experience has not only confirmed them in 
the conviction that such efforts are needed, but has dem- 
onstrated the fact that business men have certain ad- 
vantages of influence which are not possessed by the 
regular clergy. At Brooxss’s Assembly Rooms in 
Broome street, which was the first station opened for 
lay preaching by these brethren, there is to be found on 
Sunday an audience of attentive hearers, few of whom 
Would ever be seen inside a church. They do not go 
to hear a minister preach, but to hear a man talk. 
The most practical aspects of religion are presented in 
the most unassuming way, and the result is such as to 
cheer the hearts of all Christian workers who can say 
with PauL, “ Every way Christ is preached; and I 
therein do rejoice—yea, and will rejoice.” 

r he number of those pledged to lay preaching in con- 
nection with this now completely organized society is 
thirty-five, 
eis station has been established, at the corner of 
ie . rst street and Eleventh avenue—and open air 
i S are held in various places when the weather 
ie aan The success attending these efforts will 
ananae 0 secure the practical acceptance of that 

Witte Ctrine, the Universal Priesthood of Believers, 
Pviere a year also the planting of Mission Sunday- 

° as received new attention. 
eae hundreds of children have been brought into 
‘s he one schools, and an ‘ Institute,” design- 
ath © Improvement and encouragement of the 


wa helps to promote efficiency and heighten in- 














Pr Baptist Sunday-school cause in New York has 
| pray le leader in Dr. Tromas D. ANDERSON, pastor of 





spirit of missions and ready for every good word and 
work, 

But not content with spreading their healing wings 
over the land, our friends of this communion have na- 
turally a care of “‘ those who go down to the sea” (we 
venture to specify) ‘in ships.” They have a flourish- 
ing “* Bethel” at the foot of Oliver street, of which Dr. 
Hones, of Brooklyn, is the chaplain. 

On the whole, we believe our Baptist brethren are on 
the high road to the only kind of provocation which is 
justifiable as between the sects—the provoking of one 
another to good works. 


MOHAMMEDANISM IN AFRICA. 
—_ <> — 


BY THE REV. T. 8. MALCOM. 


. isis aide 

A new life is stirring in Africa. That large African 
island, Madagascar, has been the scene of a religious 
revolution. The Queen has embraced Christianity ; the 
idols have been destroyed ; 280 towns and villages have 
embraced Christianity. At different points Africa is 
opening to the light of civilization. The travels and 
researches of LivinestonE have ayoused the deepest 
interest. On the west coast of Africa, the prosperous 
young republic of Liberia is gaining solidity and 
power. It bids fair to be the chief gateway to reach 
the populous regions of Central Africa. 

Before me is the daily record of the travels of Dr. 
Pryyey, the American Livixastonr. He describes his 
visit to the Mohammedan town of Vonswa, near the 
St. Paul’s River, in Montserrado county, Liberia. On 
the 3d of November, 1868, he left Monrovia with 
Prof. E. W. Biyven, of the Liberia College—the tal- 
ented professor of Latin, Greek, and Arabic, who re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Master of Arts from La- 
fayette College at the last commencement. The com- 
pany proceeded up the Stockton River—named in honor 
of Commodore R. F. Srockroy, whose courageous 
conduct secured the first land for the pioneers of Libe- 
ria. They started in a boat at 11 o'clock A. M., and 
passing Ayres Creek and Ebo Creek, and New Georgia, 
reached the end of Bushrod Island at 123 o’clock, and 
entered the St. Paul’s River. The course of the river 
upward is nearly east, and downward nearly west. 

Proceeding upward a mile farther, the company vis- 
ited the Rev. ALEXANDER CruMMELL, at Caldwell, and 
stopped for dinner. Mr. Crummett’s father was a na- 
tive African stolen from the Timanee country. The tal- 
ented son received his title of Bachelor of Arts from 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. He is the author of 7’he 
Future of Africa, and other works. His son was 
teaching school at Caldwell. Mrs. Crumme.. and 
daughter prepared a nice dinner for the guests. Ex- 
cellent oranges were furnished from the tree in front of 
Mr. CruMMELL’s house, and fine coffee from his trees. 
The walls of a church (Episcopal) for Mr. Crumme.i 
were going up at Virginia, and the new church at Cald- 
well, near his house, would soon be eompleted, chiefly 
by the liberal gift from the Rey. Dr. Tyna’s church in 
New York. 


very pleasantly. 

As this was the hour for presenting the Bibles and 
Testaments, agreed upon the evening before, Perzr 
BroMiey was sent for to act as interpreter, and the 
whole space being filled, Prof. Biypxn sent for the box 
of Arabic Bibles donated by the American Bible Socie- 
ty, at the request of Mr. Henry M. Sonierreuin, of 
New York. Dr. Puswery addressed them as a servant of 
God from America, who, believing Jesus Christ to be a 
prophet to teach the world, desired to spread His words 
throughout the world. Dr. Pryney stated to them that 
as the books were costly, he could not afferd to give to 
all; but a few copies would be given to the chief schol- 
ars for reading, and through them an invitation should 
go for all to come to Liberia, where a deposit would be 
kept at a very low price, for sale. Dr. Pryney stated 
that for one or two dollars they could get books and 
take them as merchandise to sell as far as Timbuctoo. 
Several of large-print and still more of small-type 
Psalters and New Testaments were then distributed. 

A Mandingo said that they and we were able to read, 
but the heathen could not; that they were sent to con- 
vert the heathen; that they held Jesus to have been a 
prophet, and were thankful to get His words. They still 
read and cherished the Koran. They would send men 
to Monrovia to get these valuable books. 

The Mohammedans of Central Afriea can be reached 
by kind efforts like those of Dr. Piyney and Prof. 
BiypEN. Will not generous men contribute to send 
an exploring company into Central Africa? The inde- 
fatigable Prxney has been to Africa five times on his 
mission of philanthropy. Of all others he would be 
the ablest and most efficient man to head such an expe- 
dition. While Livrnesrons searches for the sources of 
the Nile, shall not Americans search for the sources of 
the mighty Niger and at the same time lift the veil 


from dk he ? 
A ‘ 


CLE REUBEN AND 
eneceineneetjiememane 


Nestled among the hills on one of the branches of 
the Westfield River is a small village, which contains a 
saw-mill and tannery. Formerly this place was known 
as ‘‘ Dish Hollow,” and the principle use made of the 
water privileges which the stream affords was the mak- 
ing of wooden bowls from the large maple and birch 
trees with which the forest abounded. 

More than half a century ago, Reuszen S——, then 
a young man, purchased one of the water privileges, 
and erected a mill for carding wool; and all the good 
housewives for miles around had their wool made into 
rolls, ready for spinning. In those days, the large 
wheels for wool and the small ones for flax took the 
places now occupied by organs and pianos of various 
kinds. The farmers’ wives and daughters rose early in 
the morning, and, as soon as the household work was 
out of the way, engaged in spinning, and the hum of 
wheels could be heard in every direction. 

Mr. S—— built him a house, and then brought to 





UNT LANEY. 





Mr. CrumMeE tt joined the company, and at 3} P. M. 
they crossed the St. Paul’s River to Virginia, and pro- | 
ceeded on foot, starting from the old receptacle landing | 
at Virginia. For an hour they passed fine farms; af- 
terwards they crossed a swamp on the backs of the 
Kwoonen, and at 5 o’clock reached the ‘Mohammedan 
town of Vonsua. They were met by Mandingoes from 


| Central Africa who knew Prof. Biypen, and cordially 
| welcomed him and his friends. The Jmaren ulima, or 


priest, with his long robe and a copy of the Koran in 
Arabic, came out toinvite them in. One fcurth of the 
men assembled—one hundred and twenty—had on long 
robes of blue or white or striped cotton. The children 
under ten were not clothed. They were soon led to a 
triangular opening in front of the mosque and intro- 
duced to Arabic scholarsand merchants from the far in- 
terior of Africa. All showed the greatest respect for 
Prof. BiyprEN, whose acquisition of the Arabic lan- 
guage and visit to the Holy Land render him to them 
almost a saint. 

The interpreter was absent, and they were about to 
separate for the night when suddenly Prztee Bromigey 
appeared in their midst, and at once made himself a 
central figure. He isa Dey prince, now about forty 
years old, short of stature, wearing a long fine yellow 
golden-colored toga, and he manifestly felt his dignity. 
He at once saluted Dr. Pinney as his father. He said 
that when Dr. Pinney was Governor, in 1834, he was 
his boy at the Cape. He claimed to be a civilized man, 
and said that he had been for several years under the 
care of a missionary. We explained our object, which 
was to make a few presents of Arabic Bibles and Tes- 
taments to be shown in the far interior of Africa. We 
then separated till the morning. The Mandingos held 
us as their guests and provided lodging andsupper. We 
accompanied Prrer to his brother’s—Ba Ca1—quite tall, 
and in every way a dignified looking-person. He ex- 
pressed s wish to have a school. 

At an early hour on Wednesday, November 4th, the 
Muezzin cry was heard—Allah-il-Allah, Allah-il-Allah, 
: Allah-il-Allah—the call for prayers. At the second 
call, a half-hour later, Dr. Piyyry and his friends 
made their way to the bamboo dais, nearly in front of 
the house of prayer, to witness the proceedings. The 
door was soon opened, and a lighted lamp taken in and 
placed directly opposite the door. Soon after the third 
cry for prayers was uttered, and then rapidly the Iman, 
followed by others, came, and, leaving their wooden san- 
dals at the door, entered. The earth floor was covered 
with fine bamboo matting. The worship lasted fully 
one-half hour. All seemed very devout. The bowing 
with forehead and face to the earth and prayers and 
responses exceeded as a matter of form anything Dr. 
Pinney had ever seen. Asthéey came out they resumed 





-First Church, a man thoroughly imbued with the | 


their sandals, There was a general salutation of hands, 


to the scattered hamlet of perhaps half-a-dozen houses 
a bride. She had grown up side by side with him, and 
they had associated together from childhood. He had 
been her constant attendant at singing-schools, husk- 
ings, quiltings, and other merry-makings, which fur- 
nished so much of the social life of those days. 
The village of which we speak was in the corner of 
the town, some four miles away from the meeting- 
house; but Mr. S—— got a horse and wagon, and he 
and his wife rode over the rough road to church both 
in summer and winter. They were members of the 
choir, and mingled their voices with others in the 
praises of God. The pastor occasionally appointed a 
meeting at the ‘‘Hollow;” and as this place was near 
the corner of the town, other ministers in th® adjoin- 
ing towns who had parishioners in the immediate vicin- 
ity did the same; so that this ‘‘ out-station,” as it 
would now be termed, was highly favored with religious 
privileges. In those days, one or two miles were not 
considered a great distance to go to attend an evening 
meeting. 
A strong religious influence pervaded the community, 
and many were converted, among others Mr. and Mrs. 
S——. Then they could sing with the spirit, and the 
understanding also, and added much to the interest of 
the meetings. 
In connection with his neighbors, Mr. S—— was 
anxious for an outlet from the village hemmed in by 
hills, without being obliged to climb the mountains. 


Pontoosac Turnpike along the banks of the stream. 


than the old pike. 


Governor of Massachusetts and his partner, Mr. J. W. 
WuekELeR, erected extensive tanneries. The village 
increased in size, and the people—Mr. S—— among 
the number—were anxious to have preaching on the 
the Sabbath. The Baptists had already built a house 
of worship; but Mr. S—— was anxious for a Congre- 
gational society. The church at the centre of the 
town opposed it at first, but finally yielded, and Mr. 
S—— contributed liberally to the erection of the house. 

He and his wife had no children, and there was a 
lack of houses. They almost always had another 
family nnder their roof, and@ the children of these 
families called the aged couple Uncle Revsen and 
Aunt Langy, and they became uncle and aunt to the 
whole neighborhood. 

He never held any official station in the church. He 
was, however, always regarded as one of its main 
pillars; Heand his companion were permitted to re- 
joice in several outpourings of the Spirit, and to wel- 
come many to the communion of the church. 





He was active in the measures taken to construct the 
This prepared the way for the building of the Western 
Railroad, and, though it ruined the turnpike, it gave 
the people communication with the worlc far better 


After the construction of the railroad, the present 
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eer qumlinttianeeieedl 
etc., as they came up and saluted their foreign guests| He was always the “‘right-hand-man” of his minis- 


ter—one of the first to welcome and one of the last 
to part with those who from time to time declared the 
good tidings to the people. 

For several years, a prayer-meeting was kept up in 
his house every week. It was pleasant to gather in 
that large kitchen, with the fire blazing on the hearth, 
and the stand in the middle of the floor with the large 
Bible on it. 

For a year it was the privilege of the writer to visit - 
this aged couple almost daily. At length, word came 
came that Uncle Revsen was sick. After an illness of 
a few days, he died, and was buried. 

Aunt Laney was so mueh overcome by the unex- 
pected blow that she could not go to the church to hear 
the sermon, which was listened to by a large number. 
That night she took to her bed, and in eight days after- 
ward her body was laid beside his in the cemetery. 
The pastor paid a tribute to the worth of this aged 
couple in an address founded on the words: “ They 
were lovely in their lives, and in their deaths were not 
divided.” 

Their departure was a great loss to the church. No 
one has yet arisen to fill his place. They were un- 
known to the wide world, and yet their influence was 
great upon those around them, and is felt to this day. 
A stream of emigration went forth from the town to 
the West, and in the great valley are not a few who will 
remember Uncle Revsen and Aunt Laney, and rise up 
in the last day and bless God for their kind words and 
kind deeds. 


‘Though they, each tome of human lore unknown, 
The brilliant path of science never trod, 
The sacred volume claimed their hearts alone 
Which taught the way to glory and to God. 


‘ Here they from Truth’s eternal fountain drew 
The pure and gladdening waters day by day: 
Learnt, since our days were evil, fleet, and few, 
To walk in Wisdom’s bright and peaceful way. 


‘* Then gentle hands their dust te dust consign, 
With quiet tears the simple rites are said, 

And here they sleep, till, at the trump divine, 

The earth and ocean render up their dead.” 


A POST-OFFICE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
— <> 

BY THE REY. ALEXANDER CLARK. 
————. 


Yes, a post-office! We have one in our Sunday- 
school. It has regular boxes, lettered from A to Z. At 
an appointed hour, the postmaster, at a tap of the bell, 
announces the always-glad tidings, ‘‘ Mail’s in!” Then 
there 7s attention—such as scarcely any other announce- 
ment elicits; for every day there are letters, papers, 
books, and cards, for teachers, visitors, and children. 
Teachers write affectionate letters to certain members 
of their classes, addressing from one to three every 
Sabbath, until all are reached, not in order of age or 
location, but irregularly, after the manner of corre- 
spondence through Uncle Sam’s post-office. No scholar 
knows when a letter is in the office until his name is 
called by the postmaster. All do not receive commu- 
nications or documents the same day, for that would 
not be like the custom at the big post-office. Yet all 
are expectant, just like the grown folks. It is really a 
pleasant sight to see the distribution of a day’s mail in 
our Sunday-school. 

The superintendent, the pastor, the teachers, the 
visiting parents and friends, the scholars, down to the 
little toddling two-year-olds, all ages and conditions, get 
something in the post-office, some one day, some the 
next, and some the next. Those too youngto reada 
letter receive little picture-cards in an envelope, and the 
chubby fingers hold to their own possession with a pride 
that is beautiful to see. 

Religious papers and magazines are distributed by 
means of the post-office in such a way as to bring many 
a glad surprise. Sometimes a valuable buok, with 
wrapper, cord, and careful address, is handed to some 
one, who, feeling that it is all his own t& keep, prizes it 
vastly more than a library book, which must be returned 
when read. Ihave seen tearsof grateful joy when 
some poor child, who, perhaps, never owned a book 
before, was thus enriched. 

And such tender letters as the children have received 
from their teachers! I never knew how sincerely some 
of our teachers love the Saviour and their classes until 
I was privileged to read it in the letters which the little 
ones showed me in their homes ; for these are sacredly 
preserved. One dear little fellow who was sick, when 
I visited him, produced his teacher's letter from under 
his pillow, crumpled with many foldings, and said, *.. 
think that letter cured me more than the doctor’s medi- 
cine.” 

And then the children’s letters to the teachers! 
Simple, honest, touching, appealing—how they take 
hold of the heart! But to tell about them would be an 
article by itself. 

All letters are in open or unsealed envelopes. The 
reasons are apparent. This condition is never vio- 
lated. 

Kind friends may keep up, at very small expense, a 
constant interest in the post-office, in the way of books, 
magazines, and cards. Our donations are more than we 
care to distribute. Better than all, it encourages letter- 
writing, and gives opportunity for lodging the words of 
eternal life in the minds of children. Get a post-office, 
and it awill run itself.—S. S. Workman. 
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Tse Prayer-MEETING. ief among ‘the insu- 
perable obstacles to the right conduct of the meeting 
for prayer is the presence of the preacher and the 
theorlzer. Wild exhortations, loud praying, false 

, together with most inharmonious singing, 








are but slight non. But the preacher and the 
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theorizer are boulders in the pathway not to be dis- 
placed. 

The meeting is fairly under way. The keynote has 
been struck, and before you lies an hour of pure en- 
joyment and of solid profit. It is an hour of Christian 
fellowship and of communion with heaven. And 
there, in the midst of that group of living souls, is 
one swelling over with Christian feeling, and already 
restless to pour forth a tide of loving words into the 

‘hearts of his Christian brethren. Just now he is 
struggling to his feet ; but the preacher is before him! 
The humble man sinks back into his seat, and for 
twenty minutes saint and sinner have demonstrated to 
them the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The twenty minutes expired, the sole thought, 
feeling, or question in the minds of all is, Who will 
follow with another sermon? Fortunately, the very 
iman is present, intensely eager to inform us of the 
moral status of Adam in the garden of Eden. We 
are thankful the hour is filled up. The doxology is 
sung. We retire, and some dozens of souls go wearily 
home, with a vague sense that something is wanting, 
with wounded feelings, as if, somehow, they had not 
got what they went there for. The leader of the ser- 
vice retired under the apprehension that a preacher and 
theorizer had just robbed a company of saints of a 
privilege second to none this side of heaven. The 
prayer-mesting should be, of all places on earth, the 
most practical. It very frequently is the most imprac- 
tical—thanks to the preacher and his congener, the 
theorist. yt 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
—_— »——— 
THE ART OF FEELING. 
——_ > — 
Fripay Evenine, Jan, 21, 1870. 


It is impossible but that feeling should be an object 
of great desire ; but it is quite possible that the minds 
of Christians should be (and it is a fact, unfortunately, 
that they are), from various reasons, directed toward 
feeling with a disproportionate earnestness ; and there 
is a popular impression about it which defeats the very 
end which people seek. 

Feeling is not voluntary. You cannot feel by being 
told to any more than you can believe by being told to. 
Tf you take a child that is angry, and say to him, ‘ Feel 
good-natured ; I command you!” do you suppose he. 
can? I think not. But there are several ways in 
which you can bring that child toa feeling of good- 
nature. You can, for instance, by the infliction of 
physical pain, produce such a totally new arrangement, 
if I may so say, of all his thoughts, and so withdraw 
his attention from the exciting cause of anger as to 
bring him into a state out of which good-nature may 
easily spring. Thus the end may be accomplished by 
medical or physical treatment. Or, you may say some- 
thing to the child that is so comical or ludicrous that he 
cannot help laughing; and then yeu have spoiled the 
anger. You may not have produced good-nature, but 
you have diverted the excitement in the mind from the 
point of combativeness to the point of mirthfulness. 
And the transition from mirthfulness to good humor is 
very easy. When a child is irritated or angry, you 
cannot, by simply appealicg to his will, enable him to 
become good-natured. 

If a person is whelmed in great grief, do you suppose 
you can bring him into a state of resignation by merely 
saying, ‘‘Be resigned—you must be resigned?” Do 
you suppose @ person can be resigned, under such cir- 
cumstances, by just trying to? Is that the law of the 
mind? Or, if a person is in great affliction, does it do 
any good to say to him, ‘“‘Be happy, now—do be 
happy?” It is all right enough to say to him, “ You 
ought to endeavor to cherish cheerful views, that you 
may come out of that gloomy state of mind which you 
are in;” but it is not possible for him to do it by volition. 
You are not to treat the human soul as though it were 
a line of keys, and you were a musician, and could, 
when you wished to, touch A flat, or A sharp, because 
it was-right there under your hand. You cannot man- 
age the mind as you do a piano-forte. 

Now, it is impossible, by simply wishing, to be re- 
signed to God, or to love God, or to have great hope of 
salvation ; but a great many persons treat themselves as 
though all they needed to do, in order to have right 
feeling, was to want it, and pray for it, and try to feel 
right. But that is contrary to the very way in which 
God made the mind to act. You must use yourselves 
as you were intended to be used, or you will never meet 
God’s requirements. 

All-feeling is the result of some perception of truths 
whose nature it 1s to produce feeling. There is sucha 
thing as sympathetic laughter; but no person ever 
laughs unless he is in sympathy with his fellow-men, 
or unless there is some idea or some physical form pre- 
sented to him whose nature it is to excite the ludicrous 

in his mind. No person ever cries unless you present 
to his mind such a combination of facts or thoughts as 
tends to excite in him feelings whose nature it is to 
make onecry. No person ever feels-the emotion of 
sublimity in the presence of a mouse-trap, no matter 
how much yon may command him ; but if you can get 
him to lift up his eyes to Mount Holyoke when wear- 
ing a tiara of clouds, or to stand and look at Niagara, 

you scarcely need tocommand him. He then experi- 

ences that emotion of his own accord. 4 ’ 
So the art of feeling is the art of bringing before the 
mind those things which make one feel. It is the art 
of so employing the truth, or controlling the conditions 
of things, as to be able to produce the feeling which 
you experience. 
Let us look a little at this, 


You say, “1 come to the meetings, and religious 
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feelings are awakened in me, and I go away happy; 
but when I get home, those feelings, like a taper, burn 
out, and I do not know how to be happy again till an- 
other Friday evening comes round.” ‘Well, what is it 
that makes you happy here? You come from your 
various relations in life—some with forebodings ; some 
with cares and anxieties ; some in the spirit of self-con- 
demnation ; and some with constitutional despondency. 
There are a hundred depressing influences that are 
weighing you down in life, and you come away from 
them, and they do not vex you while you are here. And 
then there is the cheering experience of being in a 
pleasant place and seeing so many joyous faces. Our 
room is light, and the people who come here have not 
that sombre look which sometimes affects the imagina- 
tion. And our singing is joy-inspiring. It is not 
funeral marches, but sweet hymns, that we sing. The 
music excites the esthetic feelings of the soul ; and the 
sentiments of the hymns are such us to bring you into 
a higher region of thought in the quietest and easiest 
way. For a hymn is a theology that is without the 
stings and slaps that belong to a systematic theology. 
And interspersed with the singing are the prayers. And 
then come, sometimes the presentation of truths from 
the platform, and sometimes, when the Lord wills, the 
relation of experiences by the brethren. Quite aside 
from the social excitements of the meetings, there are 
presented to your minds various themes which tend to 
lift you above the world and care. And you are happy 
in these meetings because you have presented to you 
here, in one way and another, those truths which have 
a tendency to make a person happy. 

Now, if you could present to yourself those same 
truths after you get home, your happiness would con- 
tinue ; but you go home andforgetthem, Perhaps you 
do not sing once during the whole day. You would be 
a great dealghappier, all of you, if you would sing 
more than yeu dq, 4° hardest shield that the devil 
ever shoo® i i Christian, singing, ¢ ies send an 
arrow through a real Christian hymn s0 as to hit a Meart 
on the other side. One of the easiest ways to keep out 
of the reach of Satan is to have a wide range of experi- 
mental hymns, and sing them a great deal. But you 
do not sing enough. You think over your troubles 
many times when you sing a victorious hymn once. 
You read your Bible; but if you ate in the way that 
you read, you would have the dyspepsia in less than a 
year. 

Suppose a housekeeper should have in the cupboard 
a bit of cold meat, not over-well cooked, and a scrap of 
bread, and a little butter, and should say, when she got 
up in the morning, ‘“‘I do not feel like eating,” and 
should go about her work, till eight or nine o’clock, 
and then, feeling faint, should take a little handful of 
meat, and eat it as.she worked, and at twelve o’clock 
should take another handful, and eat that, and about 
the middle of the afternoon eat a little more, and 
toward evening a little more! What would you think of 
eating with such irregularity ? -Would one be nourished 
by it? Do not all physicians say, ‘‘ Let there be regu- 
larity in eating, and care as to quality and quantity ?” 
We know how the body needs to be fed; and the soul 
needs to be fed with just as much regularity, and with 
a great deal more daintiness and carefulness of selec- 
tion and appropriateness than the body. But people do 
not understand this, or do not bear it in mind. And 
in the morning, when they read the Bible, they take a 
passage at random, and some of it is blessed to their 
souls, and some of it is not; and they go shuffling 
through the day as best they can. 

Then there 1s the having truth ministered to one by 
others. It is said somewhere in the Bible: ‘‘ They 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another.” This 
speaking often one to another is a great source of com- 
fort. You are not poor who have no money; you are 
not poor who own no house, or cannot pay your rent; 
you are not poor who are obliged to forego many of the 
outward blessings of life;. you are poor who have no 
sympathetic friend to whom you can go and talk of 
the things that lie deepest in your heart. But I do not 
consider that as religious inspiration which impels 
men to addréss you on the corner of the street, or on 
the ferry-boat, and say: “‘ Well, brother, what is the 
Lord doing for your soul?” That kind of professional 
talk I do not believe in; I do not think it is in good 
taste, or useful. Much that is printed in tracts I think 
might better be omitted. But still, there is a religious 
conversation that is profitable. 

You are, we will suppose, a young wife and mother; 
and there is trouble in your affairs. But there is a 
venerable and sweet-minded woman who has gone 
through all care and trouble; she lives close by; and 
she is kind to you; and you have access to her house ; 
you are permitted to slip in and talk with her, and tell 
her what is between you and your husband, or between 
you and your husband’s mother, or between you and 
his sister, or between you and some one else, whoever 
it may be. Yout can suggest to her delicate things, 
that are like a spear’s point in their power, but that are 
untalkable. Here is one person who, if you say A, 
will understand the whole alphabet, and give you wise 
counsel. And, above all things, she will counsel you 
not to talk about your home-troubles. She will say: 
“*My dear child, when you are in troubies at home, the 
best medicine in the world is not to talk about them. 
You may come to me when you feel bad, and tell me 
that you feel bad; but never talk about your domestic 
troubles. Silence is a poultice to the soul under such 
circumstances.” And she goes on and talks in that 
motherly, kind, wise way. 

Do you suppose that if a young woman had a thou- 
sand friends, and she were invited into all the circles of 
fashion, they would amount to as much, in the promo- 
tion of her happiness, as the advice of’ one such 
friend whose nature was a temple of God, and to 





whom she could go and open her soul ? How many peo- 
ple have been ruined in this world because they had 





not a good adviser—somebody that was wise and kind, 
and that would counsel them wisely and kindly ! 

Let every one who is a Christian try to have some 
person to go to for counsel in regard to his religious 
life. Iam not talking about social matters, except by 
way of illustration. It is a great thing to have some 
warm-hearted Christian who has been over the road, 
and knows what hotels you had better put up at, and 
which you had better avoid; and who can tell you, 
from personal experience, what company you will 
meet, and how you should deal with them. 
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DEFINING UNITARIANISM. 
[From the Liberal Christian, New York.} 

There can be no denying that the Unitarian position 
is a difficult one to define, difficult to hold, and, of 
course, difficult to make immediately and visibly effec- 
tive. It is difficult to define because it represents relig- 
ious instincts, tendencies, and necessities rather than 
fixed theological ideas, settled ecclesiastical principles, 
and positive church doctrines. It was easier to define it 
when it began than now, because it could then be de- 
fined by what it denied, and it was clear in os cer- 
tain dogmas then which were more sharply outlined and 
agreed upon by the general consent of Christendom than 
now. Moreover, while its work was chiefly that 
of correction and opposition, it was much narrower and 
more concentrated than now, and more in agreement 
with itself. The work it had in hand was too urgent 
and necessary to leave it time for general speculation, 
or to allow any scattering of its forces. Probably the 
controversial work done by English Unitarians a half 
century and more ago, and by American Unitarians be- 
fore 1830, had a clearness, thoroughness, and critical 
scholarship in it which have never been equalled since, 
and have not been surpassed by any theological writings 
at any period of ecclesiastical dispute. Unitarians were 
then a critical school, representing very little any gene- 
ral tendencies of thought, but aiming to defend a posi- 
tion to which they had been forced by intellectual 
scruples and scholarly convictions. The movement of 
the human mind in their direction, which was then felt 
only in the most sensitive and exceptional intellects, 
has since become a general wave, reaching all reflecting 
intelligencies and influencing unconsciously the whole 
of Christendom. The difficulty of defining Uni- 
tarianism, since it has come to represent the general 
tendences of free thought and free feeling in regard to 
Christianity, is the difficulty of defining Christianity it- 
self under the new conditions in which it is placed by 
its contact with the general intelligence and experience 
of the world. While it was in the hands of the Church 
or of the theologians, to be defined by them for the peo- 
ple at large, it could be sharply and authoritatively de- 
scribed and accepted without criticism or rational appre- 
hension. It could be taken symbolically, or for sub- 
stance of doctrine ; received as a mystery, and valued 
the more for its incomprehensibleness. So long’ as 
faith was considered as the very opposite of reason, and 
the more meritorious the less supported it was by com- 
mon sense, no great difficulties existed in the popular 
mind in regard to the definition of Christianity. It is 
the new tribunal before which the Gospel now appears 
that makes the judge's charge so difficult. The Bench 
now addresses the general intelligence and not merely a 
body of theological lawyers. Will any thinkers 
in any denomination have the effrontery to say that the 
theology of Christendom is anywhere finally settled— 
is not in a state of general indefiniteness—has not pass- 
ed through great changes in the last century, and is not 
now in acondition of rapid transition? Is it not by 
allowing enormous latitude to the interpretation of the 
symbols and creeds of the Catholic, the Episcopal, the 
Calvanistic, Lutheran, and Arminian Churches that any 
seeming stableness or agreement in their Church Con- 
fessions is kept up? Is there any more real unity of 
faith in the English Episcopal Church, or in the Method- 
ist connection, than in the Unitarian body ? Have the 
Thirty-nine Articles succeeeed in preventin g the authors 
of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” from flooding England with 
doubts and questions of just as radical a character as 
the left wing of the Unitarian body proposes? It is 
absurd and ridiculous to charge Unitarianism with the 
latitudinarianism and unsettledness of modern theology! 
Meanwhile we accept the charge of indefiniteness in 
Unitarian theology. Meanwhile we rejoice to- 
day that, with all our Unitarian indefiniteness, we have 
definitely settled a few things. First, that the rubbish 
of scholastic dogma and ecclesiastical pretension has a 
very feeble hold upon the vital affections and sympathies 
of the American people ; that the creed of Christendom, 
including the trinity, the absolute Deity of Christ, the 
separate personality of the Holy Spirit, the vicarious or 
sacrificial atonement, the essential depravity of human 
nature, the claims of supernatural conversation, the 
mysterious efficacy of sacraments, the verbal or plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures are dogmas dead in the 
thinking mind of the age and dying in the general 
mind. St is fear of change, not satisfaction with the 
creed, that keeps it in any sort of ceuntenance. So 
deep and wide-spread is the latent skepticism of the 
Christian world, in its own professional creed, that onl 
indifference and timidity prevent a general revolt. We 
are far more concerned for the decay of Christianity by 
this dry-rot of a concealed infidelity than from any 
apprehensions about the results of the freest and most 
open inquiry. It has become definitely certain to us 
that so-called orthodoxy does not in its more enlighten- 
ed representatives preach its own creed ; does not as a 
rule believe its own confessions in any strict sense, and 
is living largely in the strength of opinions and convic- 
tions which it derives and appropriates from Unitarian- 
ism, and then hides its obligations by denouncing and 
disowning it. ... Yet there is truth in the intimated 
difficulty of holding and advancing the Unitarian faith, 
spite of the eagerness of the people, the spread of our 
literature, and the influence of our ministry. And it is 
a difficulty which orthodoxy has made for us. Her 
backward and unfaithful dealing with religious and 
theological truth has alienated half the world from reli- 
gion itself. Theology in her hands has not kept 
with science and social progress. Half the American 
people are disgusted with and indifferent to public reli- 

ious teaching. It is hard for them to believe that 

nitarians are not of the same inte!lectual breed and 
haye not the same enslaving intentions as the rest ; 
and, added to this, the long and coarse assaults upon 
our faith, and poisoning of the worshipping and reli- 
gious portion of the people in regard to the moral and 
spiritual character of Unitarianism, have prevented, to 
some extent, its spread where it is most needed, and, 
but for this slanderous abuse, would be most wel- 
come. .,. 

TEMPERANCE IN THE CHURCHES. 

[From the Christian Advocate, New York.] 
. .- Wearein hearty sympathy with the present move- 
meut of the friends of total abstinence this city to 
awaken the moral convictions and pathies of the 
churches, No one can fail to see that this 
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great reform has lost, in a measure, its moral hojj 
upon the community; that it is not, as formerly, ip 

bedded in the deep convictions of even its supporters. 
that there has been a serious demoralization among « 
pecially its political advocates, and that many infiyer, 
tial Christian leaders among the people question the 
wisdom of the modes chiefly in vogue for Prosecuting 
the struggle against the sale and use of intoxicatip, 
liquors. . . . Inthe States where a prohibitory Jay 
exists, in all the municipal cities it is trampled unde 
foot, and almost the first act of the party now jy 
power in this State is to initiate the repeal of oy 
wholesome Excise Law, which only keeps under th. 
partial control of the police the sale of these poisonoy 
beverages, and, in some moderate degree, defends the 
peace and sanctity of the Sabbath. Probably much 
the same result would have been reasonably feared jf 
the color of our politics had not been so entirely 
changed at the last election . . . . . * 
It is very much quicker and easier work to consump. 
mate a reform by enacting ua law than by arousing pub. 
lic sentiment ; but the law will not redeem the desperate 
drinker, nor keep back from ruin the tempted man, nor 
defcnd the community from the frightful consequences 
of intemperance ; for ‘‘the law is weak throvgh the 
flesh.” The wonderful success that attended the ear} 

years of the great temperance reformation in this 
country can be readily accounted for. It was an ap. 
peal to the moral sentiment of the Christian comm. 
nity, sanctioned by the word of God, and gathering to 
its support the devout prayers and practical efforts of 
religious men. . . . O person acquainted with 
the social habits of church members, for the last fiye 
or six years, in our cities and large towns, can fail to 
have noticed the alarming growth of this domestic and 
social use of stimulating liquors. The sad lapse of 
clergymen, as well as of laymen, from sobriety and 
virtue, and their presence in our asylums for inebriates, 
are affecting evidences of the present power of that 
vice which we had been led to think a few years since 
had been almost entirely purged out of the churches 
In self-defence, then, as well as to make an aggressive 
attack upon the terrible evil in the community, the call 
is imperative upon the Christian portion of the con. 
munity, not, indeed, to withdraw from the outside or. 
ganizations, but to urge, through all the powerful 
agencies and relations of the Church, the moral grounds 
for a life of total abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
and to put forth every wise measure to purify her 
membership from the perilous habit, and to defend 
the coming generation from the terrible social perils 
that now threaten them. Let the minister preach dis. 
tinctly, and often, if necessary, as the elder Dr. 
Brxroner thundered in his pulpit in Litchfield, upon 
the cause, and’ nature, and consequences of drunken. 
ness; let personal efforts be aroused among Christian 
people to seek tlie recovery and conversion of the in. 
temperate ; let the Sunday-school be thoroughly per. 
vaded with instruction upon this subject, and the 
youthful mind predisposed and pledged against a habit 
that is only evil and full of peril; and let Christian 
people of every name bring their united moral forcesto 
bear upon public sentiment and upon political parties, 
and we may not only hope to have men in the Legisls- 
ture in whose hands may be safely intrusted the ques- 
tion of social drinking, but also those other vital ques- 
tions—the school, the Sabbath, and the Bible. 


OPINIONS AND THE FATHERS. 


[From the American Churchman, Chicago. |} 


. . . Thereis a vague sort of idea that Churchmen con- 
sider a sort of ancient writers, called ‘‘ the Fathers,” as 
it were guast or semi inspired, as men whose opinions 
and notions are a sort of secondary revelation, and that 
they cite these writers against the members of other 
bodies who cling to the ‘‘ Bible alone,” under an in- 
pression that a large amount of ‘‘the Fathers” can 
overbalance a small amount of the Bible, or else that 
‘the Fathers” are the authorized interpreters of the 
Bible by official right. We will state here, a3 
shortly and clearly as we can, the real place which the 
Fathers have held in the minds of the most learned 
divines of the Church of England. In the first 
place, they are ancient and venerable Christian doctors, 
revered for their age and character, and their words 
have, to a thoughtful reader, all the weight which the 
words of such characters bear. Several of them—the 
Apostolic Fathers so-called—lived in personal inter- 
course with the Apostles of our Lord, and were their 
disciples, learned their doctrine from their lips. Such 
were CLEMENT, and Potycarp, and Ienativs. 

The mere time and circumstances give these men’s 
words the greatest weight and value. But more, the 
men themselves were men of the holiest character and 
the purest lives, and were martyred for their faith. 
What few fragments remain to us of them are reckon- 
ed, trom these considerations, as standing next—only as 
uninspired stands near inspired—to the epistles of the 
Apostles themselves. They are the links which co- 
nect the New Testament Church with the Chureh of the 
next ages. Coming down from them we find 
another and « different class of men, who ure still call- 
ed Fathers—men of learning, men of the greatest genius, 
and the noblest gifts sometimes, sometimes merely 
honest men, earnest Bishops, or Presbyters, who (i 
their day’s work well. ... These being further 1 
moved from the beginning deserve less regard from the 
mere circumstance of their period ; and yet comp 
with us they, in the third and fourth centuries, were at 
the fountain head. . . . Now, first of all, it is evident 
enough that these writers have the common value that 
belongs to all writers of learning and genius, and each 
has his own, and stands alone. Considered as doctors 
and teachers, they, like all such, have their value entire 
ly irrespective of their age and place. ... And 20 
man, whose judgment or learning is of any value, will 
venture to give these, as a class, among the doctors and 
teachers, of all time, any place lower than the highest. 
With some of them, ATHANasivs, or AvGusTINE, for 1D- 
stance, he will scarcely venture to compare any man 10 
any age of the Church. .,. The Fathers, as we se 
them, are, in one point of view, doctors of the Church 
—the oldest and greatest doctors. They are to be 
valued and used as one would value and use othe! 
learned doctors and teachers. They are not infallible, 
they are not inspired. Moreover, they are of differen! 
de of importance, and of different weight. .-- 
It is in their character as witnesses that the Fathers at 
usually spoken of as standmg alone. It is in that cbal- 
acter that they are commonly misunderstood, and ths! 
what is said of them isso generally misapprehended. .* 
Suppose the fact be admitted that there was a Revels 
tion, that it existed in the form of a number of books 
in the third century, how do we know that the preset! 
Old and New Testaments are that Revelation ? How 40 
we know that the np ey we now possess are the geDU- 
ine Gospels, the Epistles the genuine Epistles, and that 
they are not corrupted, or forgeries? The answer 5 
very simple. ... From the days of the Apostles 
down we find a number of writers, in different centu® 
and in different 1 , of different intellectus! 
calibre, and of very us d of learning, 
quoting, naming, and ref to the various books ° 
the New Testament and the Old, just as writers would 
do now, and we find from these quotations and refer 








ences that the books are the identical books we 0" 
possess, Writers in Africa, in Europe and Asia, 
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i ek and Latin, and Syriac, writers in Alexandria 
»? - Lyons, in Jerusalem and in Rome, in Carthage 
and in Antioch, men utter strangers to one another in all 
things else, quote a set of writings, and quote them all 
alike, take from them precisely the same words and 
phrases, and refer to them by the same titles, and attri- 
bute them to the same authors, and these writings are 
the very same we quote, and the words, phrases and 
authors are the words, phrases, titles, and authors of 
our own Bible..... Suppose the fact be admitted, 
as we suppose it must be, that all saving truth was 
known to the Churches of the Apostles, that the sense 
put upon revelation, the meaning attached to the Gos- 

Jand to the sacraments in the days of the Aposiles 
was the true meaning, that men are to be saved to-day 
on the same faith and the same principles on which 
they were saved always. And suppose, further, that 
we are in doubt as to what those principles and what 
that faith, in some respects, was. The evident answer 
js—‘* Consult the New Testament.” _The New 
Testament is thereupon consulted, and, lo! it is found 
that ten different men find that it means ten different 
things! So variously have they been brought up, so 
differently have they been trained, influenced, and pre- 
judiced.....- We then say there is no need of doubt 
on this matter. There was a body created to be wit- 
ness and keeper of Holy Writ. . . . . These witnesses, 
for the genuineness of the Scriptures in any age, will 
pe found witnesses also for the practical faith of the 
Church in any age, in just the same way. .... Sup- 
pose, for instance, the question is whether the Scrip- 
tures teach the Divinity of our Lord. The orthodox 
say they do; the Unitarian, with the same Scriptures, 
denies that they convey that mace Suppose it be 
admitted, as it certainly is the part of common-sense to 
admit it, that whatever was taught in the Church, im- 
mediately after the Apostles, by men who themselves 
remembered the Apostles and their companions, what- 
ever was taught at that day as essential to salvation, as 
a necessary and vital part of the Christian covenant, 
would be pretty sure to be the real sense of Scripture 
on this matter... .. To get at this we should consult 
the writers of that time, the Fathers of that century. 
_... The most illiterate Father could tell us as_ well 
as the most learned what the Church in his time, in his 
own city, recognized as her own doctrine on this sub- 
FOU. cs: 0.5: Still more, a heretic who might be writing 
to confute the doctrine would be just as good a witness 
that it was the doctrine as he. And more yet, a heathen 
ridiculing the doctrine would be as good a witness for 
its existence as either of them. Purxy in writing to 
TrasaNn about the Christians whom he was persecuting 
in Bythinia, under the imperial edict, in the beginning 
of the second century, tells us ‘‘they sang a hymn to 
Christ as God,” and is just the very best witness we can 
have that Curistians at that time, almost before St. 
John was cold in his grave, were worshipping our 
Saviour as ‘‘very God of very God.” . . . . Therefore, 
when a point is disputed we appeal to antiquity. We 
say ‘point out its beginning, tell us when this that you 
deny started. It cannot be done. We can show youa 
chain of witnesses for it from this day to the days of 
the Apostles.” Not a chain of witnesses, it will be 
observed, who held it as a private opinion, but of wit- 
nesses who taught it and held it as the public and con- 
fessed faith of the Church in each age To test 
the principle by the matter of the Episcopacy, we sim- 
ply challenge any man to find in any age of the Church, 
up to the days of the Apostles, a Church that is not 
Episcopal. We challenge him to tell us who started 
the Episcopacy, when and where we first hear of it as a 
new thing. Up to the days of the Apostles, in every 
age, writers in all parts of the world, in every lauguage, 
and of every race, testify to its existence as the uniform, 
settled, unquestioned order and government of the 
Church of God... .. Here there is the peculiar and 
special consideration which makes the Fathers what 
they are. They are witnesses to the Catholic faith of 
the Catholic Church. When we consult the 
Fathers as witnesses, therefore, be it understood that 
their private opinions, good or bad, are not in question. 
They are consulted to find the acknowledged faith and 
practice of the Church, as they are to find the acknowl- 
edged and received canon and version of the Old and 
New Testaments. They are cited into court as wit- 
nesses in either case, to a matter of fact, which depends 
on no man’s opinion. The only consideration is their 
credibility and competency as witnesses. 


The Church. . 


[The editors, desirous of presenting complete and authentic 
statistical returns of all religious organizations, solicit from 
secretaries.and publishers copies of all documents of this nature 


which may sued. | wa . 
RCHES. 


— The 
nominational and church operations is assuming im- 
mense proportions. In the city missions of New York 
alone there were distributed 1,175,000 tracts, or 4,700,- 
005 pages; including tracts in the German, French, 
Italian, Welsh, Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Swedish, 
and Dutch languages. The tracts distributed by this 
one mission during the 35 years of its existence have 
numbered 36,824,389, besides 37,377 Bibles and 43,760 
Testaments given to the destitute. The large sums an- 
nually expended in this direction by Bible and Tract 
Societies are shown in a table below. At the last 
monthly meeting of the Bible Society the grants 
amounted to 7,744 volumes, and included volumes 
printed in Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, German, 
French, Ojibway, and Arabic; and there was exhibited 
‘o the Board a copy in manuscript of the Gospel by 
St. Matthew in the language of the Kohlossian Indians 
in Alaska. The Methodist Book Concern annually 
publishes 2,000 bound volumes and about 1,000 tracts, 
and, in 1869, printed 547,227,000 pages of Sunday- 
school books. The Baptist Publication Society issues 
about 1,000 volumes, and printed last year 222,845,200 
pages. The Old-School Presbyterians circulate about 
~,000,000 of their various periodicals, and publish 
°00 Sunday-school volumes. The Boston Tract Society 
circulated last year 1,355,000 pages of religious read- 
aCe Che American Unitarian Association published 
ag copies of books and traces. The New York 
stact Society published 800,000 volumes. As to their 
Journals, the leading organ of the Methodists is report- 
is to circulate 30,000, that of the Roman Catholics 
pres of the Congregationalists 27,000, of the Baptists 
i »000, of the Presbyterians 27,000, of the Episcopa- 
pe only 8,000. The aggregate circulation of Meth- 
: rey periodicals is said to be about 1,300,000 copies, 
al ,000 of which are of Sunday-school papers. Of this 
Sun of papers there are published in the country the 
dan a School Times, an wnsectarian weekly ; the Sun- 
A Kd ‘School World, the unsectarian monthly of the 
. erican Sunday School Union, of which 300,000 
Opies were issued last year; the Sunday School Work- 
man, unsectarian weekly; the wt Teacher, a 
proce A the Teachers’ Jowrnal, a Methodist monthly 
an eating 38,000; the National 8 School T ‘ 
Sunde ee monthly of Chicago; the American 
y Worker, an wnsectarian monthly of St. Louis; 

















t of reading matter circulated in de- | 72", 
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the Sunday Schoot Blackboard, unsectarian monthly ; 
and the Sunday School Helper, a Universalist monthly, 
published at Chicago. This list very possibly is incom- 
plete for the one department, and it does not include 


a a class of juvenile religious illustrated jour- 
nals, 


—The churches and missions of New York are thus | - 


divided among the different denominations : 
Churches. Missions. 
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Methodist Episcopal 
African Episcopal.............ceseecs0e 
Wesleyan Methodist... 

Methodist Protestant.. 
Free Methodist....... 
Calvinistic Methodist 
I ann soidcnemnnsobxasneienn 
Presbyterian.......... 
United Presbytrrian. 
Reformed Presbyterian 
Protestant Episcopal. 


Room Be 


Union Missions... 
Unitarian........ 
Universalist 


ft 
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German Evangelical Reformed 
SE ei cinna kdcnionimhvasiune 
ides ecckcdéan: ckcexcidendon 
Catholic Apostolic 
Swedenborgian.. 
Second Advent. 
bas, ERIE RE 
Seventh-day Baptist 
True Believers............ 
Congregational Methodis 
True Reformed Dutch.... 
Sr te cay, Pe 
ea: SAFER ER CE TN CEC 
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Besides these, there are 4 circles of Spiritnalists, 4 of 
Free Thinkers and Infidels, 1 of Comtists, and others, 
who meet in public halls. Of the Sunday-schools, the 
latest returns are: ’ 








Number No. Children Average 
of Schools. on Roll. Attendance. 
PORIUIITR 050550550005 * "316 78,450 “52,200 
R. Catholic, Jews, etc.... 23 $0,000 29,105 
“391 117,450 81,305 


—The Baptists of New York State, according to the 
New York Baptist Annual for 1870, number 100,032, 
and have 844 churches, of which, however, 217 are 
without pastors. The fluctuations of the body in 
New York will appear from these selections from its 
statistics at different periods : 














Fa g Zz 
a 2 3 
5 4 q 
gs 2 
5 a a 
, 2 eee 4,895 
19,242 
60,006 
480 72,493 
608 75,576 
612 91,844 
738 85,858 
Mn asosaccanenawsse eee 790 729 82,745 
Ee ne 828 763 93,203 
ee ee ee 826 745 89,197 
Bt nacvnthonnveeeccbee 820 708 98,702 
UD vicsncasnccwesisccds B44 627 100,032 
City missions are maintained by the Baptists as fol- 
lows: 
Siz 2b 
ta 2s 4 BB 
c Sa @ 2 a 
$2 58 ds Es SB 
£8 ea © © 
Bf 3e- gf 68 Za 
Ro oo C) 
4A ne mf .Og Pa 
Albany.... 6 883 $6,883 24 $20,000 
Auburn .. 2 200 3,132 33,000 
Buffalo... 5 930 1,480 4 2,400 
Brooklyn......-.---- 7 19,748 
oT ae, ne sf 7 000 
Newburgh..------.... 2 306 1,825 5 6,500 
Ogdensburgh......-. 2 148 169 2 2,520 
Rochester -........... 8 862 9,274 66 24,080 
Syracuse .....-....-. 2 210 1,100 4 6,500 
se 3 425 11,000 20 32,000 
Yonkers.........- 1 450 


The latest returns of the state of the Baptist Church 
throughout the country are the following, being for 
1868 : 


















é Fa bs 
4G § 
2 
a @ E 
a - i) 
5 a a 
IR 6 cbc Snincenced cscs eceacenses 572 393 54,773 
ER ik cihancnmacibninuenismaiauss 424 219 15.160 
i ESSE S N 42 32 2,326 
IID sc Aisne: tks Sicceaveaseas Pane 5 180 
SEINE bist ncn dbbeehintennacnn ce 112 98 18,934 
DR iccta adn chesesescbekbenwnwe 5 8 
26 
63 5,181 
658 92,.89 
732 58,536 
348 32,664 
234 17,395 
31 2,536 
500 100,000 
36 16,785 
182 19,833 
SE ee aan 39 36 5,134 
Massachusetts ..<..........cvccccocs 264 303 39,457 
OO ee rr 264° 211 17,062 
Pi nbs .nsttesecnnsscveed eeen 1l¢ él 3,040 
ississippi ... sevewe . 73 40 44,042 
Missouri ... 100 600 39,195 
Nebraska... 19 9 67: 
New Hampshire..........- : 85 90 7,815 
TE AOS .ccsicecckscovcsephagsons 100 155 23,599 
EE PE bcwisccurssccunccksdannns 820 708 96,703 
ee er 162 67,994 
i cints chive b- sand tnedd caneqens debe 512 364 37,522 
QFEBON .. . 2.202220. cnnnne nccceneeee 40 35 1,580 
ct nape NEE Ee Ee Pee 448 3°5 50,497 
OS eeerrrrrr rrr er ne 59 64 9,243 
South Carolina. ..............ececs 488 283 51,343 
Tennessee . cna 669 343 50,563 
ee 550 306 22,590 
Vermont ...... a an 1ll 104 8,433 
Virginia........ * oe 690 396 87,244 
West Virginia oon 249 116 14,692 
IE in Gacis nx ce nddccesenncecene 171 120 9,939 
12,011 8,695 1,121,988 


—The statistics of the Baptists of. the Pacific Coast 
for 1869, which are given by the Hoangel, of San 
Francisco, of course alter the figures in the foregoing 
list, as will other returns likely to appear for some time 
to come: 

In California the membership is 2,928; the baptisms 142 
“é Oregon “ “ ty 1, 79; ‘cc ‘cc 183 


On the Pacific Coast « “4607; “© 385 
—For the returns of the Disciples of Christ—popu- 





Lexington, Ky., which had last year 767 students from 
30 different States and countries, and expects to have a. 
much larger number this year. They havea general 
missionary society, and State societies in nearly every 
State in the Union. 
MISSIONS. 

—The receipts of the leading national missionary 
and other benevolent societies for last year are thus 
enumerated in the Forty-third Annual Report of the 


















supporters in their position that this council, in which 
the laity is unrepresented, is not ‘* ecumenical,” and 
that its proceedings can*have no binding force and will 
only embroil them in their dioceses ; that, a private 
meeting to concoct a plan of operations having been 
held by certain French and German bishops ‘‘and Krn- 
RICK and two others from America,” they were next day 
notified from the court that such gatherings were not to 
be permitted and would be regarded as revolutionary ; 
that the Oriental bishops are in a state of suppressed in- 
dignation at the discovery that they are no longer to be 
elected by their flocks, but to be nominated by the 
Pope and subordinated to vicars apostolic. All this 
certainly lends probability to the telegraphic statement 
that last Friday the German bishops held a meeting— 
manugre the probibition—and determined upon the deci- 
sive step of going home in a body unless they were con- 
ceded votes in proportion to the membership of their 
dioceses. Before this, we quote the statement of the 
London Times’ correspondent, it had been determined 
by the court that ‘‘ should the opposition [to the Sylla- 
bus] amount to 150 there will be reconsideration and 
delay.” Subsequently it was ascertained to amount to 
over 200, headed by the French and German prelates ; 
which would appear to constitute the equivalent of a 
parliamentary defeat. The reported defection of Card- 
inal ScHWARZENBERG from the opposition is declared to 


9 | be without foundation. The further announcements by 


the cable for the week past are that the Freemasons of 
Germany have issued an address against the Syllabus ; 
that on Wednesday of last week another protracted de- 
bate upon that document took pluce in the Council, in 
which the Archbishop of Paris and many other bishops 
participated ; and that monitory circulars have been 
issued, enjoining secrecy and brevity of discussion. 
—The Roman Catholic hierarchy, according to the 
official Catholic Directory for 1870, is distributed as 


follows: 
The Pope (256th successor of St. Peter)........ 1 
College of Cardinals (when full, 70)---......... 0 55 
I 2.45. ccas Sanrcies setae Dhanaare seis 12 
Archbishops— Latin rite.......-...... app lan 
do SAPTAEE TING 6x icnedetion osecccns a 
do —In partibus infidelium .......... 36 
ba me, SIE eee 660 
do —Oriental rite........-................ 68 
do —lIn partibus infidelium ............... 198 
1,164 


Of the hierarchy in British possessions we collect the 
following particulars, which differ in some respects, 
both in completeness and in numbers, from those we 
recently gave: ‘ 


larly called ‘* Cambellites”—which we gave last week, 
the following figures, furnished us by a correspondent, 2 ; 
should be substituted : = & z 
Membership in the United States............ ... 750,000 z 2 g 
“Brea geal ge oie coe 
ss ngland and Scotland....- 12, oa 12 - "ee 
i. “Wes talkies <0... pineal : ead ent Wales. .... 52.45.26. 0645 1 12 A 
a **  Australasia........ wbeedsecsess 8, 3 24 
senandpii 2 1 
Total membershbip............. PEA eeeeeccee 794,500 : % : 
Baptisms for 1869.............00.sc00eeee seceesees 53,000 | Aftion . b. 
They have 30 publications, 6 of which are weekly, 1 1 10 


— several bi-weekly, and the rest monthly. 





hey have 22 colleges, and one large university, at 
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The Roman Catholics have in Great Britain 1,708 cler- 
gy, 1,354 churhes, 69 religious communities of men, 
233 of women. The Romanists claim 23 of the rs 
sitting in the House of Lords, and 36 members of the 
House of Commons. 

—From an article in the London Zcho on the Angli- 
can episcopate we construct the following tabular state- 
aot of the appointment of the present English 

Ops: 



































New York City Mission and Tract Society: Pine Adniule. 
. n 
American Bible Society—sales------.-..-.ee-.-++-+-- --- 431,214 ‘itiiale: ty tration. 
“ ‘Tract Soci vecesccccusssessecscsssess 359,120 | Dr. Connop Thirlwall... _. Lora Melbourne's. 
a aienrn-sienytreen=eno* 197,068 | Dr. A. T. Gilbert 22.2 - Bir Robert Peel's. 
Home Missionary Society............--------- 244,391 a. Friwee lene (oend 27: ee | 
“ and Foreign Christian Union.........-.------ 112,057 | Dr. Ollivant. ste ee itto 
“s Colonization Society................ss--2+-++ 51,284 | Dr. Powys .........00.000. a 
e Sunday-school Union—sales.........---..----- 310,290 | Dr. Bickersteth........... 
—donations....--....---- 93,087 | Dr. Pelhant..... 
‘Baptist Missionary Union.--............-----+ 196,897 ~ — 
“ ‘* Home Missionary Society----.....--.- 144,032 Dr. Philpott 
“« "and Foreign Bible Society ...:.......----+---- 30,186 | Dr. Thomson 
” Baptist Publication Society—sales .-......-..- Dr. Ellicott .....+0...c000. 
—donations . . Dr. Harold Browne 
“ a. ee i Dr. JACKSON. .....e0.ceeres 
«Female Guardian Society.......+..-....------ 50,000 | Dr. Claughton 
* Seamen’s Friend Society............-------+-+ 50,882 | pr Atiay. 
* Congregational Union ............--.-++--+++- 52,896 | Dr. M a 
Presbyterian (O. S.) Board of Foreign Missions...-...... 338,498 | Dr. Tait....0222022. 
in 4“ “ mestic “ ..... ~---- 176,666 | Dr. Ji ROM, 0 cccccccccces 
“ “ oe gene 38,400 Dr. Wordeworth 
és 0 el Nee 79.169 ~ poberty.. 
s a “ Church Extension......... 55,368 | D*° Wwilhertor 
ee “ “ Publication ........ --- - 146,878 | Lord Arthur Hervey..... 
pi (N.S.) Home Mission Committee -- 162,421 | Dr. Mackarness..........- 
=“ ‘* Publication oF ache 66,215 | Dr. Harvey Goodwin..... 
ws se Education . eed » 26,569 Rev. James Frazer ...... 
“Committee for Freedmion............ 18907 |, —With the new year appeared returns of the numsr- 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions... 525,736 | ical condition of various religious bodies in Great Brit- 
Missionary Society Meth. Epis. Chureh....-. daieiiploned in 612,727 | ain, of which we shall collect such as seem complete 
smeotemn Roameeany Association ......--+...--+-+++-.-- 357,919 | and authentic: 
Ce OE eRe CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
American Church Mission Society....-........-..--.-++- 107,931 a 2 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions..---.... 88,341 S q 
4“ “ ‘“ Domestic st ees 132,859 3 © 
* - ‘* for Freedmen........ 24,449 3 ¥ 3 
American Tract Society (Boston)—sales, .---... --- 101,641 e Z a2 
: aed —donations............ 30,306 3S 
ete po Missions United Presbyterian Church .........+ 50,625 a | 5 e5 
Board of Foreign Missions Reformed Chureh.....-...--. 81,410 & a Sa 
Ms mestic ‘ “s gh Aa A 30,973 = 4 s 3 3 
‘* Education “ Wan capebaasals 158 3 3 8 3 
‘* Publication a a a f 2) =) ion) > 
$6,243,909 | England and Wales........ 61 2,896 1,919 228 2,265 
The income of 28 local, religious, and charitable or- —- ST a ‘x : — 7 
ganizations in New York city, summariz@l in the same | Colonies, &c .c® 430 46 441 
report, was $1,090, 118, which unrecorded contribu- i ee Fe ee | ae 
tions to other city societies would swell to $2,000,000, Total ...-ee----eeeee bo —_ = = 
while appropriations by the Common Council, by 
churches, and by individuals, would still further largely WESLEYAN METHODISTS, 
increase it. By way of comparison, we may add that g. S 
the incomes of the various similar organizations in we a 
Great Britain for 1869 were £1,702,080. ga a 
FOREIGN CHURCHES. 2 4 e8 5 
— Reports from the (Ecumenical Council are sin- 2 I #8 3 
larly unproductive of any distinct impression of what 8 . Ce 3 
. the ee state of affairs. The advices by mail, a ° z Pa 
owever, which are to the 3d instant, reveal a temper in ta 52 59 "398 10 
the Council quite likely to develop into the imminent font B - eB enrennsnyoen ae OT Me "8 
revolt suggested by the latest cable dispatches. The | Canada Conference........ 57,860 . 3,017 484 96 
first symptoms were reported on December 28th, when | Australasidn Conference. . 52,222 saad - ” 
the council instead of separating at 11 o'clock, as is | ““Conference.............. 14,938 1,353 130 19 
usual, remained in session until 1, when the fathers | French Conference. ....... 1,988 170 3L 4 
emerged ere the hall in a state of violent excitement, | Foreign Missions ......... 65,802 5,903 a7 = 
with flushed faces and vehement gesticulations. Grad- 1 632 525 
F Ce rn tt: OMS, cc b eased 1995 61 632 525 
ually it crept out that the matter under discussion had a ae ae a _ 
been the series of propositions in the Syllabus directed BAPTISTS. 
against Rationalism—thatis, against what Ultramontane . ra 
Rome calls Rationalism ; that, of a great number of Z a 
bishops who had inscribed their names to speak against 3 3 £ zg 3 
: ° ‘ 2 3s s 3 
the measures, seven did speak (including Archbishop | 3 s 3 eB 
Kenrick, of St. Louis, and Archbishop Connotty, of EI 2 3 = wi 
Halifax, N. 8.); that the meeting had become 5S 4 a aw 
‘* stormy,” and a number of the Pope’s party had made = i, — <# F 
efforts to break it up. Following this came reports = paged prencineiag 
that many bishops had signified their intention of | Scotiand......... 100f 4! 2,000 931,506 «987,006 
leaving Rome ; that. the French bishops find numerous | Ireland .......... 32 


—The English Congregational Chapel-building So- 
ciety have recently held their sixteenth annual meeting, 
at which it was reported that, whereas it was originally 
purposed in 1853 to build at the rate of 50 chapels in 5 
years, in fact, however, the number built in the first 
15 years has been 300, double that first projected, 35 
having been completed during the last year, making a 
total of 335 churches, containing 167,500 sittings, and 
worth about $3,000,000. The present income of the 
society is between $30,000 and $35,000, and they have 
determined to continue building at the rate of 20 
churches a year. 


—The Congregationalists have mapped out as their 
year’s work, the Hnglish Independent states, the estab- 
lishment of councils of advice, the affiliation and 
grouping of village churches ; the creation of a susten- 
tation fund, the reality of ministerial ordinations, the 
amalgamation of colleges, the reorganization of Sun- 
day-schools. Their watchtword for this and all coming 
years, it further states, will be: Evangelical theology, 
complete religious equality, unsectarian national edu- 
cafion, mutual saspponelblitiy and union of Congrega- 
tional churches. 


—The Methodist Recorder, in reviewing the decade, 
states that on ge pi the returns of the last Confer- 
ence with those of ten years preceding, there appears 
in Great Britain an increase in ministers of $49, or 32 
per cent., and an increase in members of 32,731, or 18 
per cent.; while additional church accommodation has 
been provided for probably 300,000 persons, and the 
actual increase in the regular congregations may be es- 
timated at 200,000. The journal further states that its 
church has gained considerably upon the population, 
and that if the test be adopted of regular attendance on 
public worship, the gain is in a yet higher proportion. 


—-The Irish Methodists, says the London Freeman, 
seem likely to bring to a successful termination the im- 
portant work which they have undertaken in the es- 
tablishment of the Methodist College at Belfast. They 
have had to struggle against various difficulties, but 
they have had some able leaders, and very cordial co- 
Speration has been extended to them by sympathizers in 
England and America. That the Irish Methodists have 
done nobly, it adds, is evinced by the fact that the 
whole of the works connected with the building, and 
which have cost or will cost £30,000, have been paid 
for by them, the contributions being at the rate of 
thjrty shillings per head for every member of the 

ethodist Church in Ireland. 

—Free Church of Scotland reports an increase last 
year of £26,081 in advance of that for 1868, which had 
been larger than any previous year. It was distributed 
as follows : 


Building Fund.....--.- occ ccecccewer sess cccccsccsceccces 262,271 
ipetantoton ig ae C00 cccceccccoccccccccccosee cocccaces Lae BL 
on on TING. «2 ener screenees ceecncceeeccccccencs 126, 

Education, including colleges... 2.22.02. cceeccceeensenee 37,145 
Missions .... ccccecccccccces coccccce O0ccconcscccceccosio 50,034 
Sundries. .......+--secccercccowameces ecccce eee csccnenece 34 

Total .<i<.- coves Meee cerccccccnecccccsececes ooee- £421,636 
The income of the United Presbyterian Church for the 


is for which was submitted last year to the presby- 
teries and kirk sessions—may not improbably be con- 





summated during this year. 


ear was £818,000. The union of these two bodies—a 
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Presents For Poor Mivisrers.—If Christian people 
who are well-to-do and kind-hearted, only knew how hard 
it is for hundreds, we might say thousands, of deserving 
ministers to spare even so small a sum as $2504 year fora 
religious weekly, and with what zest, pleasure, and profit 
their papers are read, there would be more money sent to 
publishers by other parties to pay for ministers’ copies. Will 
not our readers, especially those in the rural districts, who 
read the following extracts, see to it that their ministers are 
supplied with their defominetional paper, and THE CHRIs- 
TIAN Union besides? Low 4s our rates are, our publishers 
make a reduction to ministers, or to friends who subscribe 
for them. 

One of these worthy pastors says to us: 

*« Tsincerely thank you forall past favors by THE CHRISTIAN 
Ustox, and though I have been silent, I dearly appreciate 
your kindnesses. Please continue to send me Taz CHRISTIAN 
Union and also Plymouth Pulpit sermons, and I shall—if the 
Heavenly Father shall permit—send you the $4 very soon. 
My people are Welsh; few of the young only can appreciate 
the paper, for the obvious reason that they read and speak 
another language. Secondly, we have a new house of wor- 
ship which has cost us $3,000, and we exert every nerve to 
pay for it; my people are poor, but by all appearances we 
will be out of debt in two months. Four hundred and fifty 
dollars more will see us clear. Please excuse until above 
time, and I will then canvass forthe paper thoroughly 1n 
the town.” 

Another of these brethren writes: 

“If Toe CHRISTIAN Union is sent by yourselves or some 
other kind friend because I am a Home Missionary laboring 
in “ Southern Egypt’ (as this portion of our State is called), 
then all thanks to the benevolentparty. But if itis expected 
that Iam to pay your very reasonable price for so valuable 
@ paper, I shall be under the unpleasant necessity of request- 
ing you not to continue it. 

‘* Among the thousand and one papers and periodicals sent 
me as specimen numbers, with invitation to subscribe, none 
so highly meets my approbation as this truly CHRisTran 
Union. I regard it as exactly meeting the demand of theage. 

‘** Christian Union’ has been the burden of my heart and 
prayer ever since,I, forty years ago, was born into the Chris- 
tian brotherhood. For it I have preached and labored, and 
shall continue to do so until the end. No, not the end (only 
of my poor life), for my faith sees the day when Christ's 
prayer will be answered, and all His will be one, as are He 
and the Father. God bless you in your great work! is the 
prayer of your friend.” 


Nor ConereGationaL.—Quite a number of people 
have amistaken idea of THE CHRISTIAN UNION until they 
read it. It is not adenominational paper, but simply Chris- 
tian. If the writer of the following desires a distinctively 
congregational paper he should subscribe either for The Con- 
gregationalist or The Advance : 

‘‘ Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co:—Some months since I saw a 
notice in a Western paper that sundry persons in New York 
had pledged $250,000 to start a religious Congregational 
paper—Mr. BEECHER to edit it. When I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Independent I supposed it was the paper spoken 
of. If I take a religious paper I want it Congregational. 


A Snort Sermon From AN Op Preacner.—I am 
eighty-three years cld, and in the fifty-eighth year of minis- 
try in thesame church. I have long felt that the great thing 
to be desired and promoted at the present time is the bring- 
ing of Christians of all denomivations more into union of 
spirit and harmony of action, so that there may no longer be 
such a waste of thought, energy, and zeal in sectarian con- 
flicts. I therefore heartily sympathize with you in the ob- 
ject of your paper, and no less in the means you are employ- 
ing for its promotion. 

I am too much gone by for giving you any important aid, 
but venture to send one brief communication ona subject 
that I deem of no little importance, and not irrelevant to the 
object of your paper: 

CHRISTIAN ADORNING. 


If we build a house to live in, or erect an edifice for the 
public benefit, we wish to have it seen in fair proportions 
and adorned by a proper finish and coloring, so that it may 
strike the eye of the beholder as a form of beauty. 

The faculty of taste—if it may be called such—which God 
has given us among our other endowments, requires this. 
And what man requires for his satisfaction God requires in 
an infinitely higher degree. His regard for beauty is most 
signally manifested over the whole face of creation. 

Above us, and around us, in the starry heavens, in the 
vapors and gorgeous clouds, in the morning and evening twi 
light, in the dew and flakes of snow, in the rainbow and the 
thousand artistic creations of frost, in the buds and flowers, 
in the green grass and the waving trees, in the grain crops 
and cattle feeding on a thousand hills, in the ever-varying 
landscape composed of mountains and meadows, and of still 
or flowing waters—in all these is a manifestation of beauty, 
infinite and divine. 

And the same God who creates and spreads this charm 
over the whole material world equally delights in spiritual 
beauty, or, ‘‘ the beauty of holiness,” in all the formations of 
men’s hearts and characters. He would have every human 
being moulded into the perfect image of Christ. He would 
have the Church composed of such individuals, without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. He would have her 
adorned as the bride for the bridegroom. He would have all 
80 fair, so harmonious, so consistent, so lovely, both in tem- 
per and conduct, as to win to the happy community every 
beholder. He would have the Church as a city sit on a hill, 
the structures and edifices of which are made, not of erude 
materials split from the rock, but of polished stones. 

God requires this high Christian adorning, not only be- 
cause it is beautiful and lovely in his sight, but because 1t is 
all-important to Christians themselves, to their comfort, 
Peace of mind, and hope of heaven. 

Nor on this account alone is this Christian adorning of the 
greatest consequence. Its exhibition is the most efficacibus 
means of Tecommending to mankind the religion which pro- 
duces it. It is an argument for the doctrine of God our 
Saviour more convincing and more certain to over- 
come prejudice and belief than all the reasonings and 
exhortations that can be applied, It is the showing of relig- 
ion in ite genuine principles, spirit, and graces—it is letting 
the heavenly light shine so that others beholdizg the good 
works may beled to glorify God. 

The qualities or graces which constitute this adorning will 
readily occur to every thoughtful Christian “But it may be 
added that, to make it pertect, these qualities must exist in. 
due proportion and harmony. ‘There mast be together faith 
and works, piety and movality, knowledge and “the 
wisdom of the Serpent aud the harmlessness of dove,” 
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nence, so that the want of another, or a bad one in the 
place where a good one should be, may not turn the whole 
into a deformity. JouN NELSON. 


A HYMN. 
Tune, Coronatwn. 
BY THE REV. N. ANDERSON PRINCE. 


We biess the Hand Divine that guides 
The searchers for the true, 

And ever 1n our need provides 
The strength the good to do. 


Oh, for the holy let us strive, 
For God’s own light aspire ! 

And thence by day and night derive 
A pure, seraphic fire. 


And thus the wandering and the lost 
We'll light from sin’s dark road, 
Whate’er the toil, whate’er the cost, 

To blessedness and God. 


The fields are white, the reapers few; 
Then courage—labor on 

Till glows the heart with joy anew, 
And earth to Heaven be won. 


Pouriry or Hzart.—A young minister, from whom 
we hope to hear again, sends us the following thoughts on 
one of the beatitudes: 

Sight depends upon the clearness of the medium through 
which we look. When the mists hang heavy about the hills 
and in the valleys our view is but dim and indistinct, but 
when the atmosphere is free from all haze and cloud the 
landscape is clearly revealed. How different the story of 
two travelers who have stood upon the same spot! One 
tells you that he saw nothing but cloud and mist ; the other 
speaks in glowing words of the picturesque valleys and the 
far-off mountain ranges. With the same organs of vision, 
how different the sight! 

Purity of heart creates such an atmosphere for the soul-life 
to dwell ia as gives clearness to the spiritual vision. All 
defiling, hindering influences being removed, the soul is per- 
mitted to ‘*@e the King in His beauty.” 

Why is it that we find so marked a difference in the 
growth and character of those who started in the Christian 
course with the same bright assurance of faith? Do not the 
words of our Saviour explain this contrast—‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God?” It makes all the 
difference between seeing God or not seeing him, whether 
our hearts are full of purity, bora of spiritual thoughtfulness 
and action, or occupied with that which is earthly and tem- 
poral. God is revealed to us just in proportion as our wor- 
ship is spiritual. How can we be spiritual but as we cast 
aside the earthly? And we rise out of the earthly into the 
spiritual only as we become pure in heart. 

“They shall see God.’’ Hew wonderful the blessing! 
It is worth years of toil, that we may so educate and disci- 
pline our minds that we may enter into the thoughts and 
feelings that stirred hearts full of genius, whicn long since 
ceased in their earthly beating. It is a great thing, and 
worthy of our most earnest and reverent attention, if we may 
so train our eye and taste that the world shall be full of 
beauty and deep harmonies filling our souls; but how insig- 
nificant these things compared with entering into such a 
life that we may see God! Is it not worth struggling for, if 
we may but overcome, through divine assistance; and, hav- 
ing cast out of our hearts all that is base and earthly in 
thought and desire, be brought into that state of purity 
which will make our spiritual vision clear and distinct? All 
our studies, then, would be bringing us nearer to God. New 
hght would fall upon the pages of our Bibles and the pages 
of our lives. The cross would be more clearly discerned. 
Our prayers would open windows into heaven. ‘‘ We should 
mount up with wings, as eagles; we should run, and not be 
weary; we should walk, and not faint.” 


Tne ANGELS AND THE SuepHERDS.—The following is 
afair criticism of our Christmas Cartoon and the popular 
idea which it illustrates: 

Please, Messrs. Editors, whence comes the idea, so promi- 
nent in your Cartoon, and so current with modern ardists and 
hymnists, that the angel, in his annunciation to the shep- 
herds, was on wings above them and not on the ground 
beside them? In pictures, this has become a familiar fea- 
ture, and our hymns now teach us to sing: 

Celestial choirs from courts above 
Shed sacred glories there, 


And angels with their sparkling lyres 
Make music on the air.—Sears. 


On wheels of light, on wings of flame, 

‘The glorious hosts of Zion came; 

High heaven with songs of triumph rang, 

Wnuuile thus they struck their harps and sung, etc. 


—Campbell. 


Hark ! what sweet music, what a song, 
Sounds from the bright celestia. throng ! 
Come, join the angels in the sky, 

Gigry to God who reignson high.— Anon. 


Hark! what mean those holy voices 
Sweetly sounding through the skies ? 

Lo! th’ angelic host rejoices; 
Heavenly hallelujahs mse.—Cawood. 


The angelic hosts descend 
With harmony divine; 

See how jrom heaven they bend, 
And in ful chorus join; 


‘* Fear not,’’ say they, 
** Great joy we bring. 
Jesus, your King, 
Is born to-day.” —Anon. 


In the older hymns, this conception, I think, is less fre- 
quent, and in Scripture the simple record is: ‘‘ And lo, the 
angel of the Lord came upon them (suddenly appeared and 
stood by them, Hobinson’s Lex.), and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them; and they were sore afraid.”’—Luke 
ii. 9. 

He first sought to calm their fears; and from one by their 
side soothing words would come with soothing power; more 
80, we think, than from a voice in the air. 

The angel seen by ZACHARIAS stood beside the altar of in- 
cense; when sent to Marky he entered her house; at the 
resurrection, one sat at the head and one at the foot of the 
tomb. And throughout the history, from ABRAHAM in 
Mamre, to PAUL in peril of shipwreck, in current usage, the 
visiting angel is with the person addressed. And why should 
not the Advent-Angel be in the line of these examples? Is 
there any instance in which an angelic message was de- 
livered from the air? And if this herald angel was on the 
ground, so were the attendant choir. They were with hum. 

Now, if we must have pictures of the angels, will not the 
artist, before another Christmas, work out this conception— 

whe derald-Ax ‘nding with the shepherds on the earth? 
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‘*'THe Cuurce” Gop’s Famiry.—An old subscriber, 
who feels the evils of sectarianism deeply, says to us : 

“On seeing The Church Union, 1 fondly hoped God had 
raised up @ man who would lay the axe at the root of the 
tree, and boldly and faithfully defend the Church of Christ 
as one body, divided only by distance or location—as the 
Chureh of Christ at Corinth, at Colosse, etc.—the one 
Church, not several Churches, in the same locality. I love 
the word “‘Church”’ in its Scriptural sense—like the Church 
of God, the Church of Christ, the Church who are ‘all bap- 
tized by one Spirit into one body,’ ‘ whose names are writ- 
ten in heaven.’ I had fondly hoped that your excellent 
contributors would defend that one baptism and one body 
in distinction from the many baptisms and many bodies we 
find in our day. 

‘¢ The word ‘Church’ as applied to all the many parties or 
sects, seems to me a profanation of the word—a kind of 
semi-blasphemy, or a party use otf a holy word which even 
the Jews did not presume to make. They have simply the 
sect of the Pharisees, and the sect of the Sadducees, etc. But 
our sects, as I feel, presumptuously callthemselves Churches, 
and thus claim a holy sanction to the works of mere men. 

“T reside in a town of abouttwelve or thirteen hundred in- 
habitants, perhaps one-third or one-fourth of whom are 
Canadians—French Catholics—who seldom attend any Prot- 
estant service, and who are rather naturally divided into 
two parishes by the running of the roads. 

‘‘ Besides these, we have three meeting-houses, and three of 
what are called churches, the largest body being in the 
largest parish, and two small ones in the smallest parish. I 
presume that there are ten thousand somewhat similar towns 
inthe country. In the largest parish, I think they have 
from 75 to 150 worshippers; the other two congregations are 
much smaller, perhaps 50 or 60 to 80, and occasionally, when 
but one meeting in a day, up to 100 in all. I have talked 
with many of the most intelligent members, and almost 
every one regrets that it is so, yet how to effect a remedy, 
and how to unite the assemblies, and how to unite the wor- 
shippers, and make a common cause against sin and unbe- 
lief in Christianity, and how bestto honor God and save 
men, and to cultivate Christian love—though all profess to 
seek these things—we fail to agree. I have travelled some, 
and have found about the same thing nearly everywhere, in 
city and country, though I suppose most in the country. 

‘Your change of name will not lessen your efforts for the 
true spiritual Church, into which every true helieveris a 
born member. May Godinspire youto defend the sacred 
word Church, and wrest it from its sectarian use! Let us 
have, if we must, the sect of the Methodists, of the Baptists, 
of the Congregationalists, etc., etc., but let the Church be 
understood to mean God’s family—His loved, believing 
children—into which they all are spiritually born. Are 
you not bold enough? Are not some of your writers? I 
believe God will honor His brave ones in time and in eter- 
nity. You may have to face the Great Pope and a thousand 
little ones ; many if not all the General Assemblies of the 
sects, and the devil, the wolf that scatters the flock. But 
He that prayed that His people might be one will be with 
you.” 
Harmony tf Not Union.—An esteemed correspond- 
ent writes us as follows: 

“T have occasionally seen accounts of the movement to 
obtain Christian union, a state of things certainly very desir- 
able; but have only now had placed in my hands a copy of 
the organ bearing its name, that of November 20, 1869. 

‘‘In the number before me I see many items of interest, 
especially the account of the ‘‘ Happy Reunion”’ of the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the Old School and the New School of the 
Presbyterian denomination. But while favorable mention 
is made of those who are regarded as having advanced in the 
movement, I notice some ites of correspondence which 
appear to me like flings at those who are not so regarded, 
and such as would be likely to retard, rather than aid the 
object desired. I have more particular reference to the item 
headed ‘“‘ A Revamped Doctor of Divinity.” It seems to me 
no great thing that Presbyterians should become united, or 
all Pedobaptists, as for that matter, but rather a wonder 
that they should ever have been separated; and the demands 
of the Gospel, as well as those of an enlightened age, would 
require that where there is no real difference in belief which 
would call fora violation of conscience to fraternize, there 
should certainly be no difference maintained. 

«But, however desirable it may be for all to be united so 
far as to enjoy a common fellowship, I do not believe there 
would be any virtue in trying to unite in any point in which 
they do not and cannot believe alike; and that it is not only 
proper, but a duty, in the spirit of Christ to contend for the 
true faith and practice of the Gospel. I would not have any 
person for a moment hold or practice an error for the sake of 
the Baptist denomination. Neither would I have him coun- 
tenance any error for the sake of the Pedobaptists, or any 
other sect. But I would have him so far as possible under- 
stand and obey the truth for Christ’s sake. 

“T believe that if Christians of all denominations would 
take a position entirely above sectarian interest and bias, 
and regard themselvesas not belonging to any denomination, 
but only unto Christ, and with His word in hand determin- 
ing to move forward without reference to sect, the whole 
people of God would come so nearly together, that, possess- 
ing the same spirit, even the Spirit of the Master, they world 
find themselves so far harmonizing that every jar would 
cease, and many if not all of the mountains which loom up 
between us, would, bya pure faith in God, instead of faith in 
our particular sects, be removed and cast into the sea of 
oblivion. 

‘*Even while contending for our particular faith, as we 
may feel called.upon to do, little harm would ensue if, in- 
stead of using carnal weapons at long range, we would use 
only the sword of the Spirit, and face to face. And we 
should in this way no doubt discover that what we supposed 
to be opposing objects between us were only a delusive 
mirage reflected from distant objects far in the background, 
and which would vanish as we approached each other. 

‘*Whether we should come to be united, so as to maintain 
no denominational differences so long as we are this side of 
the vail, and view the word of God and the institutions of 
the Gospel from every variety of standpoint, while re- 
taining all our personal peculiarities, is, in my view, quite 
uncertain; and in our present state I am not prepared to say 
that it would best answer the great objects of Christ’s king- 
dom as connected with this fallen world. We are so consti- 
tuted that a division of operative means, even for the accom- 
plishment of the same object, is more effective in our hands 
than a union or consolidation. Hence in our armies we 


have different branches of service, all having their peculiar 


tactics, and not unfrequently a spirited emulation, which 
ealls out unusual efforts and secures success; and still one 
is Supporting the other, as occasion may require, and all are 
enlisted aud contending in the same cause. 
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thing that God designs, but harmony always. God mizht 
unite the myriad worlds which he has so widely distributea 
throughout the universe into one vast orb. But he is rathe; 
pleased to suspend them in such positions, and at such dis. 
tances from one another, that they shall, by their reciprocal] 
influences, balance, bind and hold one another in their rely. 
tions to the stupendous system of which they form a part. 
while they move on in their separate spheres in sweet hay. 
mony, answering the Divine will, a blessed example fo 
God’s people here, and cease not to 


«Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole.” 

“ Of such a harmonizing of the religious elements of the 
world I am in favor, believing it to be both desirable ang 
proper, and would most devoutly pray and labor for jts 
speedy consummation, as a state of things particularly 
needed in carrying out the great commission of our Loni 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory.” 


COME. 
BY SAMUEL WEBB. 


Come, poor sinner, hear the Lord, 
To His gracious words attend, 
By the heavenly host adored,— 
He is still your loving friend : 
Come, O dying sinuer, come! 


All ye heavy-laden, come, 
All ye weary, seek His rest ; 
Halt, and blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
Come and ye shall all be blest. 
Come, O weary sinner, come! 


Come and buy His heavenly bread; 
Without price or money, come: 
For the poor His blood was shed ; 
For thy sins His lips were dumb. 
Come, O starving sinner, come ! 


He can cheer earth’s bitter woes, 
Cause the broken heart to sing ; 
For the love the Lord bestows 
Takes from death its sin-sharp sting : 
Come, O sorrowing sinner, come ! 


Come, dear sinner, lost, astray ! 
Sin’s gaunt wolf is on thy track; 
To God's pastures speed thy way ; 
Come, O to His fold come back ! 
Come, O wand’ring sinner, come! 


Come, heaven’s gate is open wide ; 
Christ, the Saviour, reigns within ; 
By His great love glorified, 
Sinner, you may enter in: 
Come, undying sinner, come ! 


A Watxine Vorce.—A learned and critical friend 
addresses us as follows: 

Tne following item appeared in the last number of your 
paper. Perhaps the Scripture quoted in the case was more 
of “a settler,” after all, than was supposed by the writer. 

“A SETTLER.—During a discussion on the appropriateness of 
the following figure, 

‘The Voice that walked o’er Galilee,’ 


one of the parties, who thought that the question could be decided 
by Seriptural authority, produced his Bible, and handed it, with 
his finger on the following text, to the contumacious critic: ‘And 
they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day.’ Wasn’t thata settler? And isn’t that the way 
in which the Bible is used to settle a great many questions ?”’ 


Over against the foregoing allow me to quote from Prof. 
BusH:—‘‘ The ‘ walking’ is to be joined, not with * Lord,’ but 
with ‘voice,’ as itis in the original the same word used 
to signify the sound of the trumpet upon Mount Sinai. 
Exodus xix. 19: ‘And the voice of the trumpet sounded 
(Heb. walked) long’; i. e. increased in intensity, waxing louder 
and louder. 

“The same term is applied to anything which is capable of 
increasing in degree, as to aconstantly brightening light. 
Prov. iv. 18: ‘The path of the just is as a shining light which 
shineth (Heb. walketh} more and mure to the perfect day,’ and 
to the sea excited by astorm. Jonah i. 11: ‘For the sea 
wrought (Heb. walked) and was tempestuous.’ The phrase 
‘voice of the Lord’ is usually applied to thunder, of whicha 
striking proof occurs Job xxxvii. 4,5; Psalms xxix. 3-9; 
and it is fot improbable that now for the first time a fearful 
tempest attended with loud peals of thunder was the occa- 
sion of their terror.” R. H. H. 

Note by The Christian Union. 

If the translators had thought that ‘ walking” was to be 
joined to ‘‘ voice” and not to ‘* God,” they would have used 
** sounding’ as they did for the sd Hebrew word in the 
cases cited by our friend. ‘Phe word in Hebrew, like almost 
every word in every language, has a first and ‘a secondary 
meaning. Granting that the translators used the first in- 
stead of the secondary, and also applied it to the wrong 
substantive, does it follow that 
‘The Voice that walked o’er Galilee” 
is anything but a solecism ? 


Western Moniricence.—The following note from 
an esteemed minister in Illinois will be interesting to all 
the friends of education: 

“4 member of the faculty of the Northwestern Univer: 
sity (Methodist), at Evanston, Ill., near Chicago, who is 20W 
traveling in Europe, saw, when in Berlin, a splendid library 
offered for sale, and naturally wished that his college owned 
it. He mentioned the circumstance to a friend in a letter, 
and it was talked about, till finally it came to the ears 0! 
Mr. L. L. GREENLEAF, who takes a fatherly interest in the 
University. 

‘“‘ He ordered the purchase of the library, offering to pay 
the price, which will be about $40,000. The assortment of 
books is large, and comprises every branch of science and art. 
“To the University the gift is valuable and appropriate. 
Quarters are being prepared for the reception of the books. 
‘“‘ Under the presidency of E. O. Haven, LL. D., this i2- 
stitution is assuming magnificent proportions. The classe 
are unusually large.’ 


Canpip anp Inquirine.—A Baptist brother, who has 
doubtless seen our Answers in the last numher, writes us 4° 
follows: 

In your number for January 1, 1870, I find an article upo? 
Baptist Protestants, by “‘H.”, in which he makes this asseI- 
tion: 

“The dogma of -close-communion among the Baptists 


maintains itself by reason of the same mistaken policy 
‘Thousands KNOw it to be foolish and unscriptural.” 


Is}**H.” prepared to prove that ‘‘close-communion” !§ 
“unscriptaral?” I want information on the subject. In 
my heart I would prefer to do away with close-communiol, 
but I cannot, conscientiously, as long as I think (as I now 
do) that it is scriptural. 

Will you please inform me through your paper, of which I 
am & constant and instructed reader? a 
O. P. G. 





Yours truly, 











Jan. 29, 1870. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

_M. Scuwas is about to print, at the Imperial Press 
at Paris, a translation of the Talmud. 5 

_Mr, Hzpworts Dixon—whose retirement from the 

Atheneum seems to us to have caused a marked deteriora- 

tion in that journal—is about to bring out a new paper called 


Light. 

a K. Curynye, M. A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
has revised the translation of the Book of Isaiah, which he 
js about to print chronologically arranged, and with intro- 
duction and netes. 

_Another clue to the identity of Junius is suggested. 
Junius ordered from WoopFaLL two copies of the letters 
printed on fine paper and well bound. The discovery of the 
present whereabouts and past ownership of either of these 
volumes might go far toward the solution of the mystery. 


__The literature of the Round Table has been in- 
creased by the finding of that portion of Sir THomas Mat- 
ony’s Mort Darthur which contains the History of Balin the 
Savage. It had long remained undiscovered, but has at last 
been found in a MS. French romance called Merlin, which 
is to be published. 


—Syep AumeD, Khan Bahadoor, C. 8. I., is soon to 
publish the first of two octavo volumes on the Life of 
Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia. The author, who has pre- 
viously issued a Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible, 
explains that a perusal of the various biographies by Chris- 
tian writers has shown him that none of them have distin- 
guished between the apocryphal traditions and the genuine 
and accepted ones. 


—It is proposed to establish in London a ‘‘ Society 
for the Promotion of Hebrew Literature.”’ Its design is to 
publish Hebrew texts and translations from Hebrew works, 
and to organize lectures on subjects connected with the 
Eebrew tongue. According to the Athenwum, * both Chris- 
tians and Jews may unite in it, especially asthe literature 


intended to be brought (by it) before the English public will 
be post-Biblical.” ) 4) 
—The English Publishers’ Circular, in reviewing the 


literary work of the year 1869, says that in the twelve 
months there were issued 3,253 new books, and 1,319 new 
editions. These are acknowledged; but the figures do not, 
of course, inelude that legion of works which paper covers 
prevent from attaining the dignity of “books.” And the 
analysis of the gross total, which with ‘‘ American Importa- 
tions” rises to 4,967, is not so discreditable as all that 
has been said about the novel-reading tendency of the 
public would lead one to suppose. Theology is the raison 
d'etre of 1,049; the juveniles come next as to numbers with 
503, while ‘‘ novels and works of fiction’’ stand for only 464. 


—Joux Hvss has been better known from his posi- 
tion in religious history than in literature, yet he wrote 
largely—competent critics add, eloquently—in his native 
tongue, the Czech. Following the general observance 
throughout Buhemia of his fifth centenary, there have lately 
been published by the archivist of Prague three octavo vol- 
umes of his tracts, sermons, ete. Another late work on 
Huss is very notable, the production of a M. PALACKY. It 
contains (1.) all the reformer’s letters in Latin or Czech, 
with Latin versions of the latter, (2.) a full account of his 
trial, (3.) @ contemporary narrative of his trial and death, 
(4.) the documents relating to Bohemian religious contro- 
versies easly inthe fifteenth century, many translated for 
the first time from the Czech. 


—WitnEtm WACKERNAGEL, whose death is just an- 
nounced, is styled by the Pall Mall Gazette ‘“‘one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of ‘Germanists’ after JACOB 
Grim.” Born in 1806, he began to publish tie fruits of 
his studies in 1827, and in 1833 he fixed his position in litera- 
ture by the publication of a history of the German hexame- 
ter and pentameter since Kiopstock. This work probably? 
secured him the professorship at Basle University, which he 
entered upon in the same year, and which was the first of a 
long series of honors and titles. In literature his work ex- 
tended into philosophy, history of literature, of art, of man- 
hers and customs, philosophy of art, comparative mythology, 
jurisprudence. What is perhaps the most valuable of his 
works, his History of German Literature, is left unfinished 
by his death, 

—The Rev. J. Henry Brunt has published in Eng- 
land the first part of his Dictionary of Doctrinal and Histori- 
cal Theology, comprising the letters A—K; the remainder 
will be published in the spring, forming together a volume 
“milarin size to the Annotated Prayer Book of the same 
editor, “The Dictionary,” says Mr. WELFORD in his letter 
to the Bouk Buyer, * promises to fill a gap in English theo- 
logical literature. Its articles are of moderate length, care- 
fully Prepared by various scholars, and, though of course 
Wntten from a Church ‘stand-point,’ they are distinguished 
by broad views, liberal feeling, and (while treating of dogma) 
by an absence of mere dogmatism for its own sake. They 
exhibit a larger range of reading than is usualin English 
Scholarship, and altogether afford a favorable specimen of 
‘Orthodox’ church teaching as opposed to the ‘Broad’ and 
‘High’ schools of theology, on either hand.” 

—Leiyzig, for more than a century the great book- 
making city of the world, is shown by official returns to do 
one-sixth of all the publishing work donein Germany (Prus- 
i vip Austria included), Berlin standing next in order and 
— In Leipzig are 258 publishing firms, 
in § connection with 3,500 houses out of Leipzig, employ- 

"8 & personal staff of between 800 and 900 persons, and 
pe! work to 47 printing establishments, which employ 
000 journeymen, 300 apprentices, and 450 wo Th 
Weight of the book ptt ee oe 
st. tan ooks sent out of the city in 1867 was 130,000 
mau aan having materially increased since then; 
tend puhatit aa oe published in Germany in 1868 (Eng- 
2,000. Amon : ond the same year) Leipzig issued over 
eth ‘as the ; © trade institutions which have grown up, 
rasta thos gl Booksellers’ Exchange and the great 
erly sawecy eas aa 
apprentices, which afora © schoo or ooksellers 
ediedarns rds the technical and scientific train- 

8 * ae in the book business. 

Jen, oa ae HALGENFELD, of the University of 
Paulo ante et paulo ri siapaneaie't are ae 
a work of great mr au m natum conscriptus wlustratus, 
he Volume sain Tn — of the apocryphal writings. 
Esdras, ang the Aiea oe salms of Solomon, the Prophet 
ae given ty Per age of Moses. The Psalms of Solomon 
edited by diane ENFELD from “the text previously 
tenth or eleyex » Corrected by a Vienna MS. of the 
Jew, who eath century; their author was evidently a 

iti Wrote, HILGENFELD thinks, in @ 
Critics, in Hebrew, ot whi . ’ reek, other 
date was fixed 47 - ch the original has perished. Their 
Y EWALD at 170 B. C., while others have 
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called IV Esdras in the Vulgate, and II Esdras in the Eng- 
lish Apocrypha. Five versions of it are here given as ap- 
proximations to the original Greek—(1.) SaBasTrER’s Latin, 
corrected by three other MSS. in as many libranes—(2.) Cx- 
RIANI'S Latin. translation from the Syriac, with most of his 
notes—(3.) Archbishop LAURENCE’s Latin translation of the 
Ethiopic version, corrected and supplemented by several 
others—(4.) A Latin translation from OckLEy's English of 
the Arabic version—and (5.) PETERMANN's Latin obtained 
from five American MSS. which he collated. For author- 
ship it was the work of a Hellenistic Jew, whom our editor 
supposes to have written in Wgypt; the Ist, 2d, 15th, and 
16th chapters having been added by Chnstians two or three 
centuries after Christ; the date of the onginal was fixed by 
VOLKMAR at 97 A. D., but by HILGENFELD at 30 B.C. The 
Assumption of Moses he shows to have been written in Greek 
and not,as EWALD argued, in Hebrew, and he dates it at 
44 A. D., though Ewatp has named an earlier date and 
VoLEMAR 137 A.D. It is given in Greek. ‘The remainder 
of the yolume is made up of annotations by the editor and 
by previous critics. 


BOOKS. 


Widow Goldsmith's Daughter. By Jutm P. Smiru. 

Hartford: Brown & Gross. 1870. 

The lady whose name appears as the writer of this 
book comes before the public without having won a 
literary fame, which of itself insures success, and the 
six hundred and forty-four pages of closely printed fic- 
tion look rather formidable, by anticipation at least, to 
the ordinary reader, not being vouched for by the name 
of an author whose reputation is world-wide. The 
story is purely American in its scenes, plots, and 
counter-plots, and the first third does not impress us so 
favorably as does the remainder. This is perhaps owing 
to somewhat serious inelegancies in style and manner 
of expression, which we forget as we become more in- 
terested in the story and its characters. In short, there 
is abundant material between the covers of this book to 
make half a dozen ordinary novels, had it been spread 
out and diluted as is too often done nowadays. 

Mrs. Samira is a terse and vigorous writer, but she is 
not yet a literary artist. She uses slang and owtre words 
in the narrative parts of her story nearly as often as 
she puts them into the mouths of her drumatis persona, 
and without any intimation that they are to be con- 
sidered at all out of the pale of elegant English. For 
instance, persons are made to ‘‘ freeze” to each other, 
and do other queer things which are not often printed 
without quotation marks. The author thinks, perhaps, 
that such expressions add a spice to her sentences which 
they would otherwise lack, but we feel safe in assuring 
her that she need not do violence to her taste in this re- 
spect, for prolixity of style is not to be feared in any- 
thing which she writes. There is some very good 
character-drawing in the book, and every reader will 
enjoy the well-sustained contrast between Christabel, 
the ‘‘ first lady,” and Belle Brandon, the lovely fiend of 
the drama. 

Beside, these, there are some good and some unnatural 
characters, but they are all sprightly and interesting, 
and have peculiarities which lead the reader, in con- 
stant change, from grave to gay, the latter predominating. 
We cannot but note one somewhat marked incon- 
sistency which runs through the whole story. The 
prominent characters, male and female, are in age mere 
boys and girls, but in conversation and knowledge are 
certainly more mature than most of their grown-up 
associates. Near the end of the book all these youth- 
ful characters who have been flirting and getting en- 
gaged and taking care of themselves generally, are sent 
off to a kind of paradise in the shape of a large board- 
ing-school, where the play is played out in a very un- 
expected, interesting, and exciting manner. On its 
own merits this novel is so far superior to the average 
trash of the day that il deserves many readers, and we 
think it will have them. The book is issued from the 
press in rather cheaper shape than it deserves, the most 
serious faults being that the proof-reading was evident- 
ly done carelessly, end that the somewhat uneven 
make-up of the pages hurts the attractiveness of its 
general appearance. 


Studies in the Gospels. By Ricnarp CuENEVIX TRENCH, 
D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. New York: C. Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1869. 

This book is not a continuous commentary, but 
touches only a few points of the Gospel narrative, the 
design being to bring out some truths which have been 
overlooked from their very obviousness, or have been 
hidden in the fog of learned misconception. The well- 
beaten path of New-Testament criticism is not illu- 
mined by every new comer, but the reputation of the 
Archbishop for thorough discrimination in the inter- 
pretation of language, his devoutness, his conscientious, 
patient submission of himself and his opinions to the 
written Word, give to these fragments a high value. 
They are evidently the product of extended research 
and profound thought, and are rightly named Studies, 
as being sketches only, yet sketches which have en- 
listed the best skill of the artist. This is none the less 
true that the results are not those which startle by 
vivid flashes of originality ; they rather belong to that 
order of successes which every man thinks to be within 
his own province of attainment. For the most valua- 
ble suggestions in the book are not the result of boiling 
down the great mass of Biblical lore which the Arch- 
bishop has at command, but rather of his patient 
brooding over the simple text. We quote, as illustrat- 
ing this, a passage from the study on our Lord’s temp- 
tation : 


‘The stress of these temptations consisted in the fact 
that what Satan proposed did lie in the final purposes of the 
ministry of the Son of God; and that it was only in its prem. 
ature anticipation that the sin consisted. Thus it did lie 
in final issues of his ministry for man that the desert should 
blossom as the rose; that all straitness, hunger, poverty, all 
sweat of the brow, hardly wringing from the soil the pit- 
tance of the day, and having little opportunity for higher 





8B, C., ang the present editor 48 B, C. The Prophet 





culture, that all these consequences of the primeval curse | 


| 
Esdras fills most of the volume, corresponding to the work 


should cease—that, so to speak, the stones should become 
bread. But the temptation was to begin, instead of ending, 
with this, to bring about an outer world of abundance other- 
wise than as the expression and result of an inner kingdom 
of righteousness. Andin the Lord’s refusal to do this, is 
involved the condemnation of every plan for redressing the 
hard lot of humanity which does not begin at the root 
whic= thinks to make men happier without making them 
holier, all communist schemes, all the profane millenarian 
ism of an OWEN or a FOURRIER.”’ 

Readers will find in this book incentives to review 
ground with which they suppose themselves most fa- 
miliar, and may become more than ever impressed with 
the fact that God’s Word is forever a new revelation to 
a prayerful, diligent student. 








THE JANUARY QUARTERLIES. 


The Zvangelical Quarterly contains articles on The 
Connection of Faith and Works, The Influence of Re- 
vivals, Piety, and Property, The Greatness of Being 
Useful, Close Communion, and The Chinese Problem, 
etc. Its discussions, though decidedly marked as from 
the Lutheran point of view, are none the worse for 
that, except that the spirit of the age, whether for bet- 
ter or worse, is better pleased with a freer tone of 
thought than with that which clings tenaciously to fixed 
methods of interpreting truth. Within the bounds cf 
its own communion this Review is undoubtedly highly 
valued, as it should be. 


The Christian Quarterly opens with an interesting 
discussion on creeds, which is fair in acknowledging 
their value, but bold also in deprecating the uses that 
are made of them and the peculiar reverence which 
credits them with an importance all but equivalent to 
Scripture. The writer's reasoning is very excellent and 
his freedom from prejudice remarkable up to the point 
at which he touches the one cardinal article of his own 
creed—baptism by immersion ; whence he straightway 
switches off plumply into the bank of dogmatism, where 
so many powerful intellects block their wheels. Other 
articles are on Christian Apologetics, The Periodical 
Press, The Papacy and Civil Government, and The 
Catholic World, with which this Review has a debate. 


The Baptist Quarterly brings a rich freight in the 
January ntmber. Professor Krnprick writes on 
Christ's Hxaltation and Second Coming. The Rev. W. C. 
Ricuarps, of Pittsfield, contributes an article on Spec- 
trum Analysis. This is one of the best presentations 
of the subject we have seen for the general reader. 
Some points will of course remain obscure, as indeed 
they always must, to those who are not familiar with 
scientific subjects; but a very clear idea may be gairied 
from it of what is claimed in behalf of that most mar- 
vellous of all philosophical instruments, the spectré- 
scope. Zhe Conception of Christ in Ecce Homo is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Mason. He applies the square and 
plummet of scholastic theology and finds this work 
sadly at fault in its orthodoxy. As for its popularity 
this he considers due to its anonymous title-page, 
whereupon one may logically conclude that an author 
to succeed has only to suppress his name; though it is 
just possible that Dr. Mason is a trifle behind his age, 
or the people are ahead of the age, in presuming to 
welcome a book which essayed to break away from 
some old-time shackles of thought. 

In the American Presbyterian Review is an able 
metaphysical paper on What It Is to Think, by Professor 
H. N. Day. In the usual manner of this class of writ- 
ers he arraigns the opinions of a hust of authorities, 
shows how fallacious are their reasonings, and substi- 
tutes his own, which will stand till the next man ven- 
tures to attack a subject so recondite and displace the 
last theory. Dr. Barnes continues his discussion of 
Sin and Suffering in the Universe, chiefly disproving 
solutions which have been offered. Dr. Scmarr’s nar- 
ration of his labors in Europe to secure a Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance in New York, which has 
before been partially reported in the journals, is here 
given in full. No Christian can fail to rejoice in the 
interest which has been thus awakened on the other 
side of the Atlantic in bringing Protestants nearer to- 
gether in sympathy and acquaintance. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency to exalt great names and churches, as 
though the energies of the Gospel were greatly beholden 
to these and their power. There is surely something 
to be guarded against in the tendency to do homage to 
titled officials and to expect too much of their delibera- 
tions and deliverances. To our thought the most im- 
portant part of this report is that,which promises 
especial consultation in reference to providing for the 
the religious welfare of immigrants. The hundreds of 
thousands who come to settle in our land are shame- 
fully neglected. Professor Bascom’s article on Jnspira- 
tion and the Historic Element in the Scriptures is full 
of valuable suggestion, and marks the progress of 
clearer views as to what the Bible is and what it is not. 
When some opinions which have no better foundation 
than tradition shall give way, the Church will be re- 
lieved of burdens which are now grievous to be borne, 
and rise to fresh vigor in battling with its enemies. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—— 
HarrPer & BrotHers, New York. 
A German Course. By G. F. Com¥ort. 1870. 
UnITED STATES PUBLISHING Co., New York. 
The Economy of the Ages. 
J. B. Liprrcott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Bible Gems; or, Manual of Scriptural Lessons. By R. C. 
KREMER. 


Nicuots & Noyes, Boston. 
Pater Mundi. Vol. 1. By E. F. Burs, D. D. 
Cuas. SCRIBNER & Co., New York. 

Abdallah, LaABOULAYE. Translated by M. L. Booru. 
(Bayard Series.) Price $1.25. ge 

Ballad Stories of the Affections. From the Scandinavian 
by RoBEET te Aes af sees] Series.) Price $1.25. 

Momsen's History of Rome. Vol. II. Price $2.50 per vol. 








Froude’s History of Dngland. Vols. VY. and VI. Price 
$1.25 per vol, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


A WORD TO OUR READERS. 


Tae Curistian Union now has an able corps of asso- 
ciate-editors and regular writers, who, with much jour- 
nalistic experience, and a true fervency of spirit, are 
laboring to advance the essential principles of Christian 
Union, and to make this paper, as an exponent of Chris- 
tian Love and Truth, a journal fit to enter every family, 
bringing pure thcu :hts, interesting instruction, and the 
latest record of events occurring throughout the secu- 
lar and the religious world ; in short, to make it a Model 
Family Paper. + 

To help in spreading this journal abroad, we call 
all who read and love—for it will seek to win hearty re- 
gard as well as critical approval—to labor for it. Ad- 
vertisements, circulars, posters, handbills—all the ordi- 
nary modes of making known the existence and the 
merits of that which is to be brought before the pub- 
lic—these are not enough. We hope the paper will 
make friends, and that its friends will cordially help it. 

There are many who would gladly do something, but 
who cannot afford the time. And itis for these that we 
have prepared a list of Cash Commissions and desirable 
Premiums, which are offered to all who will give even 
a small portion of their time. To begin with, if you 
want the paper and can not afford to take it, do not 
write asking us to send it for nothing ; but take amanly, 
straight-forward, independent course and send us three 
Sull-paid subscriptions, and you will have earned it. If 
you already have the paper and would like to help it, 
or to help yourself with readily and honestly-earned 
money, or any of the various promised rewards, send to 
us fora Premium Circular ani then go to work. 

Are you well to doin the world, having no end to 
gain by working for a paper, save to introduce it as a 
pleasant and valuable acquaintance to your friends ?— 
do that / Are you by chance, though intelligent and 
industrious, for the present out of employment? are 
you unable to buy certain VALUABLE BOOKS which 
you like? are you interested to get for church, Sunday- 
school, or your own parlor a fine CABINET-ORGAN ? 
do you desire first-class SILVER-PLATED WARE 
for your table ? does your little church need an elegant, 
though not expensive COMMUNION SERVICE set? 
would a thoroughly-reliable SEWING-MACHINE be 
to you a help and a great relief from fatiguing labor ? 
does either necessity or leisure open for you a way to 
help yourselves while helping Tur Curistian Union ? 
Send to the Publishers for a circular of the LipgraL 
PrEMTUMS AND CasH Commissions which they offer ! 

No list of subscriptions, be it short or long, will be 
without its due compensation. Either Cash or Premiums 
are offered for every single name! 

Frienps, give us your help! 

——_@——_— 

— Here is a testimony worth baving! 

WALNUT GROVE, Mo., January 12, 1870. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

I have received the specimen copies of THE CHRISTIAN 
Uniox, and Plymouth Pulpit, and am delighted with them, 
aud herewith enclose $4 to secure their weekly visits for 1870. 
Shall I say that both hands ure extended to receive Mr. 
BEECHER’S Portrait? One word in reference to the dilapi- 
dated*condition of the money: On the 12th November last 
my dear husband dicd, leaving me alone, in poor healih and 
unable to walk far enough to exchange it for better. I hope 
you will not refuse, tor wy poor lonely heart looks forward 
with eager longing to the arrival of a SERMON aud papereach 
week for perusul by wy fireside. 

I only reserve $1.5", and know not where the next will 
come from, but mental necessities are the first on the list 








you sately aud bring THE CHRISTIAN UNION and Plymouth 
Pulpit weekly to Yours, 
Mrs. M—— U—. 


A Requgst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION muy fall. are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
aud then decide upon the M)RITs of our claim that it is not 
onty one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay. 


Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of 
ersons by making up lists of subscribers for our premiums, 
his has been done by many; and the number may be largely 

increased. The people ail need tbis journal, and they will 
take it, if some oue will show it and explain its value, and 
our premiums will pay those who take this little trouble. 
We want buys and girls, as well as the olderfolks, employed 
in this work. It will give them business tact of even more 
value than the premium they get. Canvassing is appro- 
priate work for ladies, and many of them are among our best 
and most successful canvassers. Our premiums aro legiti- 
mate pay offered for services rendered. We have reduccd 
this to a system, and can give better pay in this form thin 
any other. 


RememBeR that Tue Curist1an Unton has no rivals. 
It does not seek todisplace the denominational journals now 
taken in any family. Forin addition to any other journal 
now read, this paper will be needed, as it 1s published in 
the interest of the whole Christiau Chureb, and will aim 
to be one of the abdest aud best (as it is now the handsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indecd, that no in 
telligent Christian family can afford tu be without. 


How to Herp Tue Curist1An Union.—There,are 
Numerous ways in which its friends can aid in cireuldting 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. First, show the paper, or talk to 
your friends about it, or both. Get up a club, or aid some 
triend to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act as agent. 


Crus AGENTs WaNTED.—We want a live, wide- 
awake, go-ahead agent in every town or school district 
where THE CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate, to furm 4 
Club for 1870. -‘L'here are thousauds of post-cffices at which 
we now have no subscribers, or ouvly ove to five, where 
trom ten to fifty may be obtained by a little timely «fort. 
Who will do us and their friends the favor to act in benalf 
of the Best Religious and Family Weekly? 

Form Crvuss Now!—And if you, reader, cannot 
form one, set a neighbor or frieud at work, and thea help 
to accomplish the laudable object. Dont wait until other 
and inferior papers occupy the field. ‘“ Tne early bird’’—you 
know the rest. 

Appitions To Ciuss are always in order, ween 
in ones, twos, fives, tens, or avy otber Duin a A nest ° 

eople are dropping otuer papers about tuese aye, SS Ne 
Friends should improve every occasion to secule such as 
recruits for TuB CHRISTIAN UNION. 2 

—The following letter from the Superintendent of a Sun- 
day-school that had earved a one hundred dollar Cabinet 
Organ is a specimen of how our premiums are received and 


—- « WoopBuRY, CoxN., Nov. 30, 1869. 
‘« MESSRS. & Cu.: 

vo 2» ee pees, also the organ for our Sunday- 
school, came promptly last week. We were disappointed in 
the organ—it is far better than we had anticipated ; the tone 
clear, rich, full; thoroughly made, and no humbug about it. 
With a scarcity of leading voices, singing in our Sunday- 
school has heretofore been very bard work, and it must be 
confessed not very successful, bat this instrument, which 
really costs us nothing, cannot fail to unite and control our 
seattered voices, aud thus add greatly to the life and interest 
of our exercises, and prove & real and permanent blessing. 
*¢ Yours truly, “DPD. 8. BOLL, 


“ Supt. S. 8. First Cong. Oh 





—— 
Ga See Page 78 for List of Premiums 


with me, aud [ send it off with the mayer that it may reach . 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
$2.50 per Annum, Payable in Advance. 


PosTAGE, 20 cents per ? ro ayable quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber’s post-office ostage on New York city and Can- 
ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

’ RemiTTances should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannet be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses’ by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Recerpts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of h 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, ifa postage ees? be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be maiied immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 
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THE WANT OF PERSONALNESS IN 
PREACHING. 


The chief feature of primitive preaching is its 
intense personalness. In every record of apostolic 
discourse one is struck with the fact, that preachers 
were pleading a case before living men, for a definite 
and an immediate result. i 

The themes.on which they spoke seem old enough 
to us, for they have been handled over and over 
again, for nearly two thousand years. But they 
were in the apostles’ hands new, fresh, and living 
questions. The facts of Christ’s life, the authority 
which his teachings claimed over the life and dispo- 
sition, these were the elements with which the apos- 
tles assuiled the people. Their preaching was a 
continuous assault upon the will, the purposes, and 
the dispositions of living men. 

A ministry which deals with men, not as with 
schools of abstract philosophers, but as actors in life, 
with passions, temptations, struggles, sins, errors, 
hates, loves, virtues, and sad because blind aspira- 
tions, will in our day, have more success than did 
the apostles. Men are more open to the truth of relig- 
ion. Christianity, aside from its divine work, has 
indirectly raised the level of national morality, and 
placed the moral sentiment of men, at least in civil- 
ized lands, on a higher ground. The general intel- 
ligence, the capacity of men to take part wisely in 
affairs, has been increased. The preacher does not 
come to heathen, nor to blind and superstitious de- 
votees. He comes to men born into Christian 
households, nurtured in Christian virtues, predis- 
posed to accept his teachings. It would be surpris- 
ing if he did not in such a field reap more abun- 
dantly than did the primitive teachers. 

Yet men are crying out that preaching is losing 
ground, that churches are not frequented, that the 
pulpit has become a feeble voice crying in the wil- 
derness of empty pews. This is neither wholly true 
nor wholly false. It is exaggerated. The pulpit 
may not have risen so fast, relatively, as other influ- 
ences around it. It may not yet have adapted itself 
to the exigences of the times. But in so far as there 
is any truth in this impression, it arises from the want 
of personalness (not personality) in, preaching. 

We hear much said of growing laxity of belief, of 
erratic theology, of the lapse of faith. There is no 
more of all this, perhaps, than at certain transition 
periods the world has experienced and survived be- 
fore. It is the want of sympathy with men as 
they are, of faith in their curableness, of zeal in 
taking hold of them. The minister is becoming 
too much like a medical lecturer, who instructs men 

about disease and remedy, but prescribes nothing. 
We need real practitioners who go to the sick, attack 
the disease, and stick to the patient until he is con- 
valescent. Other kinds of preaching have their 
uses and will be easily enough developed. But the 
aoe warp of all preaching is the art of dealing 
me, + bore gy heart of the common peo- 
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DOGMATIC CRITIUISM. 


Fidelity to one’s convictions is a quality so admir- 
able that one must admire even the imperfect de- 
velopments of it which ‘are seen in the brute crea- 
tion. We have a country neighbor whose late dog 
was an example to us all inthe matter of fidelity to 
his convictions of duty. He had an impression that 
it was his duty to watch and guard his master’s 
premises, and he did it with masterly courage. 
But, gradually, he took it into his head that the 
road belonged to his master, and nobody could go 
past without receiving a volley which roused up the 
laziest horse, and made the boldest footman look 
uneasily behind him., After a little, he learned to 
sit in front of the gate and look as far as he couid 
see up and down the road, and he felt called upon 
to form a critical judgment upon everything that 
moved upon it. This sense of responsibility grew 
upon him. He feared lest he should leave some 
danger unexplored—some duty unperformed. Any 
unusual noise would set him off like an alarm-clock. 
Sometimes he would tear away to the rear of the 
house, charging like a cavalry officer upon some 
invisible enemy. Then he would return, with his 
tongue out and a happy conceit in his eye, as if he 
would say, “I must be faithful, although I would 
rather be good-natured. Peace is the thing I really 
prefer.” 

We never could quite understand this fellow-crea- 
ture. It was evident that he had a spice of humor 
under the semblance of ferocity, and that he often 
barked to keep up appearances, and to hint to all 
concerned what he would do should his duty oblige 
him. He would sit in the open gateway, and indulge 
in a series of guttural and suppressed barks, mere 
practices of the scale, as it were, to keep his voice 
in condition. He would look upon children witha 
pitying eye, as if thinking, “Oh, you will be big 
enough to bark at before long.” 

With years came a still more sublime sense of his 
responsibility. He seemed to feel that both heaven 
and earth had been committed to his care. On 
moonlight nights, he seemed called to express him- 
self at unusual length and with great emphasis. He 
sometimes wandered abroad to see if everything was 
right among neighbors; and, though modesty kept 
him silent on other peeple’s grounds, no sooner did 
he get home than he opened his mind freely, and 
would sometimes criticise by the hour. 

It has been doubted whether animals have any 
moral sense. Butif that dog had not a conscience, 
there never was one. He wassharp, critical of oth- 
ers, content with himself, oppressed with a sense of 
the trast committed to him, good-natured when 
pleased, and cross generally, under a sense of duty. 
We never could quite make up our mind whether 
this dog was the transmigrated spirit of some me- 
dieval, inquisitorial professor of theology, or whether 
(according to Darwrtn’s very dangerous theory) it 
was some nascent ‘doctor of dogma working his 
way up to a professorship or an editorial chair. On 
the whole we liked him, though he gave us one or 
two terrible scares. But, then, we called it fidelity 
to his nature, and respected his sense of duty. Al- 
though if it had been a little more rational and dis- 
criminating, with a particle more good nature and 
a trifle less conscience, we should have liked it quite 
as well. 


Tue CurisTian Union, without undervaluing 
systematic theology, determined, in preference, to 
give itself to pastoral theology, and so, in its Salu- 
tatory said: “It will seek to interpret the Bible 
rather as a rule of life than as a Book of Doctrines.” 
Whereupon the Christian Secretary, under the gor- 
geous caption of “ Liberalism in Bloom,” asks: 

‘** How will it interpret the apostolic counsel in ref- 


truth, which insists upon ‘holding fast the faithful 
word as he hath been taught, that he may be able by 
sound doctrine both to exhort and convince the gain- 
sayers ?’” 

We shall interpret it, just as the Secretary would. 
We shall say, thet ‘doctrine, in the modern and 
technical sense of that term, was almost unknown to 
the apostolic writers; that by doctrine they mean 
the whole subject-matter of instruction, while that 
term now technically signifies, a philosophic propo- 
sition, an abstract truth, a dogma. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, in view of the universal 

tendencies to scepticism, and the alarm which good 
men feel for the fate of true religion, declared its 
belief in the absolute ineradicableness of religion, 
from the very structure of the human soul, and that, 
when all was said and done, it would be found that 
Christianity was the very religion which every senti- 
ment and instinct of the human soul needed—to 
which the faithful Christian Secretary says : 
_ ‘THe Cnristian Unton believes that ‘ Christianity 
is the best exposition’ of ‘the supreme religious nature,’ 
‘the indestructible religious nature’ in man, ‘ its rela- 
tions, and duties and aspirations.’ And this is declared 
in face of the recorded experience of an apostle who 
preached ‘ Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block and unto the Greeks foolishness ;’ who spoke 
‘the wisdom of God in a mystery,’ which none of the 
princes of this world knew.” 

THE CurisTIAN Unton—profoundly believing that 
the human soul, left alone, is like a harp without a 
harper, and is unable to utter the secret that lies hid- 
den within it, but that, when divinely touched, it 
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true expression of its nature—is thus admonished 
by the Christian Secretary : 


‘¢THe Cristian Union believes that ‘religion is 
but the expression of man’s deepest and noblest nature;’ 
while the Bible holds that dy nature men are children 
of wrath, that ‘the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God,’ and that ‘ the carnal mind 
is enmity against God; it is not subject to his law neither 
indeed can it be.’” 

To all of which we say Amen! The universal sin- 
fulness of men, and the sinfulness of every faculty, to 
a degree that renders it needful for its health and 
life to receive the cleansing and invigorating in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit, we believe and teach. 
We do not think the term “ total depravity” a feli- 
citous one, but we have been a reader of the relig- 
ious newspapers too long not to believe in the es- 
sential thing meant by that term. ° 

In closing, we would beg not to have our senti- 
ments in regard to the real nature and place in crea- 
tion of the dog misinterpreted on account of any un- 
due gayety, or apparent looseness of statement, in the 
opening remarks of this article. Indeed, we did not 
so much wish to express a philosophical opinion as, 
in a general way, to express our sympathy with the 
quality of Fidelity, and our admiration of it, even 
when exercised with partial gifts and under some 
discouraging limitations. 





INSANITY AS CRIME. 


Sin and misfortune are so curiously interwoven in 
this world that we cannot be too careful in our treat- 
ment of wrong-doers. We owe them charity, ten- 
derness, and patience, all the more that they have 
fallen. We should consider ourselves, lest we also 
be tempted. He who forgets that all men are made 
of one blood, and who boasts of a clean’ record, 
should ask himself how far he has been withheld 
from crime by pride, by the restraints of education, 
and by the absence of the compelling circumstances. 
If he has never “found it inconvenient to be poor ;” 
if he has been gifted with an even temper; if he 
has been fortified against dissipation by habits form- 
ed under the eye of a wise parent; if he has been 
sheltered from storms of passion by the influence of 
pure and ennobling friendships, he may have whereof 
to boast—but not before God. An empty purse 
might have helped to make him a thief; a fiery dis- 
position might have betrayed him into violence; 
and the dread conspiracy of passion and opportuni- 
ty might have robbed his soul of that which even 
repentance cannot restore—the white robe of inno- 
cence. 

But while we should be careful not to impose too 
great a burden of reproach upon those who have | 
yielded to the pressure of temptation, we should not 
allow good nature, or false philosophy, or one-sided 
philanthropy to hide the stern fact that although 
crime includes misfortune it does not exclude guilt. 
There is such a thing as sin, and there is never asuf- 
ficient excuse for it. It is not for us to adjust the 
amount of blame in any case: Gop weigheth the 
hearts. But we know enough of our own free wills 
to be sure that we may not only see and approve the 
better course, but also follow it. According to our 
light we can read God’s word; according to our 
strength we can do it. 

Bnt there has been of late years a growing dis- 
position to palliate crime by the plea of insanity, to 
assume in almost every instance of aggravated as- 
sault, or of stupendous robbery, or of cruel murder 
or lust, that no person in his right mind could have 
done thus and so. 

If this were an indication of a growing spirit of 
charity which rejoices not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth, we should be pleased indeed. But the 
same voice which pleads for pity on the ground of 
insanity too often shouts in our unwilling ears de- 
tails unnecessary to mention; nay more, even fabri- 
cates horrors. The eagerness with which “strange 
| conduct ” is seized upon as evidence that a bad man | 
has lost his wits is truly astonishing; but it is worth 
| while to ask if this strangeness cannot be accounted 
| for without making lunacy too common. Remorse, 

or fear of detection often paralyzes a man who has 
| been known for energy and shrewdness. He who 
| never hesitated an instant, now vacillates; he who 








was methodical and thorough, is careless in making 
plans and feeble in their execution. Nor is it diffi- 
| cult to find in the history of any sane person incon- 
sistencies which would become a motley fool, follies 
from which a little ingenuity might deduce a first- 
class “derangement.” In fact we might all be proven, 
in a sense, spiritual monomaniacs. 

We contend, however, for the right of society to 
protect itself against such moral aberrations as 
threaten to destroy it. The mantle of charity should 
not be stretched to cover assaults upon the lives and 
property of citizens. The State is bound to consider 
the future welfare of a criminal so far as possible, 
but his reform cannot be promoted by hiding from 
him his crime. The first step towards reform is con- 
fession, but confession is not likely to be made when 
invention is taxed and testimony strained and cir- 
cumstances perverted in order to establish irrespon- 
sibility. 

When crime shall come io be treated as insanity 
it will be time that insanity should be treated as 








crime. We put the intellectually bereft in asylums, 
re Olc moral lunatics. 
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If it is dangerous to have at large him of the crazeg 
brain, there is far more risk in letting him of the 
“ deranged” conscience roam at his own eyi] will. 
Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man athe 
than such a fool in his folly. 








OUR APPRENTICE LAWs. 


About two years ago, there was a considerable dis. 
cussion of labor, its interests, its prospects, and jt; 
necessities, apropos of the Apprentice Law whic) 
was then enacted by our New York State Legisla. 
ture. In his message at the beginning of this year 
Gov. Horrman took occasion to draw special atten. 
tion to this same subject, and urge upon the Legis. 
lature some new action in reference to it, consequent 
upon the imperfect manner in which the present lay 
covers the case. 

The press is beginning to lay hold of this subject 
as one of public moment; and such indeed it is, ip 
several ways. Says the 7imes, speaking of the pres. 
ent wretchedly unworkmanlike way in which build. 
ings are erected, despite the high and even exorbi. 
tant prices charged: 

‘‘From basement to the roof the duty of giving fair labor for fair 
pay is neglected, and the result isa structure which before long 
costs as much for repairs as it would have cost in the shape of 
rent. Even the contractor cannot prevent this, unless he stand 
behind the workmen all day, which he is hardly likely to do. Nat. 
urally, very many people are deterred from this kind of inyest. 
ment. And when added to willful neglect or idleness, it is found 
that the bricklayer is little versed in the art of making mortar 
that will stick, or of rearing a wall that shall be tight and plumb. 
straight; that the carpenter is about fit to make a packing case; 
that the painter may be some dauber who never learned his trade, 
the evils are increased, ahd he who would have a house built for 
himself is too shy of the fate of others to be caught himself.” 

This statement of facts is taken up by the Star, now 
recognized as the acknowledged exponent of the la- 
bor interest in this city, and the authorized organ of 
utterance for its Trades’ Unions and Associations. 
The Star admits the charge fully, and thus gives 
the reason for the existence of such a state of things, 
calling for the enactment of a really good and efi- 
cient Apprentice Law: 

“‘As it now stands, the law cares nothing whatever for the cul- 
ture of workingmen ; in fact, it might well be styled ‘‘An act for 
the turning out of seabs and rough finishers.” Masters take ap- 
prentices ostensibly to teach them, but in reality to use them as 
servants. There is no provision for the lads’ protection, none for 
their improvement. Of course, in a short time they learn certain 
rudiments of their trade, and then are available to the profit of their 
master, who puts them to work on inconspicuous portions of his 
job, paying them, say $1 or $2 per diem, and charging for them 
34.50 to $0, as for competent men. These boys, and others who 
know even less, are the moths which destroy the integrity of the 
labor fabric, for they crowd ont bona side workmen, cheat the em- 
ployer, and serve only the purpose of profit to the contractor.” 

There is sound sense in this. True, we believe 
that the coercive and tyrannical part played by the 
Trades’ Unions themselves is largely responsible for 
the present condition of things; for their action, by 
compelling uniform prices to a// workmen, of a sin- 
gle trade, combining against employers who would 
discriminate in favor of the skillful and industriovs, 
and forcing independent workmen who could 
command good places to forego their own advan 
tage for the sake of less useful laborers—reduces 
the laboring class to a dead level and, by forcing the 
good workers to support the bad ones, takes away 
much incitement to excellence and encourages thrifi- 
lessness and carelessness. In so far, the men who 
claim to have the labor interest especially at heart 
are short-sighted, illiberal, and unwise. It is a part 
of the same old-fashioned notion that natural growth 
should be artificially trimmed and trained and forced 
into unnatural uniformity. It is just as absurd, be- 
side a judicious regulation of growth, as the stiff 
straight-clipped trees and hedge-rows of Versailles 
are when compared with thesuperb beauty of a well- 
tended English park. It is just as harmful to the 
cause of labor as the immoderate prohibitory legis 
lation of Massachusetts has been to the cause of tem- 
perance. It is just as ridiculous in effect of its 
avowed purpose as the attempt to force by law 4 
price for gold, not warranted by the condition of the 
market. 

But the cry for a good apprentice system is well 
founded, nevertheless. Under the present law there 
is no system ; boys come and go, leave one place and 
seek another, learn little trade and much vice, & 
quire bad habits of irregularity and shiftlessness, 
and produce in the short space of ten years the col 
dition to which we have come. Good pay cannot 
buy good work. Good workmenare the rarest thing 
in the market. The vicious classes of our great city 
(which supplies the country with accomplished 
roughs and criminals, as we as with most othet 
things) are constantly recruited from the half-grow™ 
men, who, haying been subjected to no training, 
having well-learned no useful employment or trade, 
find it easier and atleast pleasanter to their deterior- 
ating tastes to steal a living than to work for it. 

This isno reproach to those who do work, and 
who rightly take pride in their honorable and useful 
lives, furnishing as they do an indispensable and 
fundamentally necessary element in the great struc 
ture of the commonwealth. It is on the contrary 
the credit of every man who, under the discourag” 
ments of the present loose and inefficient laws, )* 
the manliness and sense to stand to his work 2! 
learn well his trade. But all the well-disposed 
should be helped by a law compelling their mast 
to teach, train and care for them as well as use the 
And the careless’ should be held up to their nece* 
sary education by an enforcement of the duti@ 
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which they undertake im return for that training. 
When this is done, (and it behooves a Democratic 
Legislature and Governor, elected by the laboring 
classes, to do it as a part of their loudly-promised 
« reforms”), then there will be something to say 
about other aspects of the labor question. 

But to-day, on the part of capitalists who wish 
sound buildings, of good workmen who desire worthy 
and competent associates, of skillful artisans who 
need apt and useful pupils, of bright and industrious- 
jy-minded boys who want a fair chance in the world, 
of the community that is suffering for lack of good 
citizens, and of the Christian public with the in- 
terests of true morality at heart—we join the people’s 
cry— Give us a good Apprentice System ! 





Tue PULPIT AND THE PREACHER.—The Church 
of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn is undergoing an 
enlargement and an alteration, which will render 
it not only one of the most beautiful pieces of 
ecclesiastical architecture in this region, but one of 
the most commodious, and sensible. We say sensible, 
because it is to be adapted to the purposes of preach- 
ing. It was exquisitely contrived before to make 
preaching ineffective. It was cavernous, cold in 
seeming, with stiff, high-perched pews which isolated 
their occupants. The pulpit was wide apart from 
the people, boxed up, hoisted up, so as to make sym- 
pathetic influence as difficult of transmission as pos- 
sible. We understand that great warmth of color is 
to be given to the walls and ceiling, that the pews 
are to be cut down and remodeled, and the pulpit 
lowered, opened, and brought near to the field of its 
work, 

A very curious commentary is just now afforded 
by the preaching of Dr. Storrs in the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn, while the changes are made in 
hischurch. While he was in his own pulpit—preach- 
ing sermons that few equal and none surpass, for 
thoughtfulness, for research, for fulness of important 
matter, and for grace of style, although every pew 
was owned, and many families could not get sit- 
tings, yet the house was seldom full more than once 
a day. But since Dr. Storrs has got out of his 
Mausoleum into the Academy, with the people all 
around him, with a free, open platform, with a chance 
to establish sympathetic relations between himself 
and his audience, his preaching draws crowded 
houses morning and night, rain or shine—three thou- 
sand people twice a day! Itis said that he is preach- 
ing far better than he did. No doubt that is true, 
and has been true every year for ten years. It is not 
surprising that people think so. But the same ser- 
mon would be a hundred per cent. better in the one 
place than in the other. 

Oatholic churches are built for musical effects, for 
processional effects, for the impressions to be pro- 
duced upon the senses by the exhibition of priests, 
end of altar-services. They are designed for a sensuous 
and imaginative service. Congregationalists have 
no such worship, and yet, they build churches upon 
Catholic models. They employ no symbolization, 
and yet they frame churches for such ends. They rely 
wholly on the teaching power of the elder brother, 
and yet construct churches so that teaching shall be 
as ineffective as possible. It will not do for eccle- 


siological architects to build Presbyterian churches. 
p>. 
ABSOLUTELY Honrst.—The Commissioner of Pen- 


sions has been stunned. Danren K. WELD, in the 
war a warrior of the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania, 
now in peace a resident of Abbot village, State of 
Maine, has written the functionary who pays the 
grateful country’s tribute for wounds received in the 
country’s service, saying that he is now able-bodied 
and thinks that he can support himself, and wants 
his name stricken off the pension rolls! ’Tis the 
most stunning incident in American history. It isa 
portent of—honesty. Werip must be wild. Wetp 
must be first cousin to a certain lunatic or an idiot in 
office, federal office too, in New Haven, Conn. Heis 
an Assistant Assessor of Internal Revenue. We 
don’t know his name. We wish we did. We 
would make it infamous among the office holders 
of the United States of America. This wild first 
cousin of WELp’s has a drawer in his desk in which 
he keeps paper and envelopes bought with his own 
money! When he writes upon his own business he 
teligiously refrains from using the Government’s 
stationery and resorts to his own stock! [How many 
miles is it from New Haven to the insane asylum at 
Hartford ?]} Worse than this—the man actually 
bought of his own means a gas meter, connected it 
with the main in the Assessor's office, and when he has 
need to work after office hours, works by the light, 
not of the Government’s gas, but his own gas! It is 
shocking. It is not to be borne. We demand of Mr. 
Dawes, the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, to see that this man is removed from 
an office in which he is dangerous as an exceptional 
*xample and a contemner of precedent. He is hon- 
est! He is absolutely honest ! ! 


Come Our aNp BE y# SEPARATE.—The air is full 
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ance and other wealthy corporations “whose divi- 
dends are large” shall be bled in the cause of scien- 
tifictorruption. There are no means of measuring 
the length to which greed and unscrupulousness 
will stretch the country’s forbearance, but there is a 
method of testing the moral worth of submission. 
It is comparatively a small matter that we consent 
to be swindled out of several millions annually, 
but to give social tolerance to the great robbers of 
the day is of the very essence of meanness. We may 
not choose to fight a bully who has seized our 
purse; but to shake hands with him, to forget his 
villany while we seat ourselves at his dinner-' 
table is incompatible with decency, honor, and 
Christianity. “Corruptionists” should be left 
alone in their shame to learn that there is something 
besides money which is profitable for the life which 
now is. 


— ee 

A CurmaTe Wortu Havine.—Our readers are not 
aware that the finest climate on the continent is not 
in the middle or southern portion of the country, 
but along our northern boundary line, say the Val- 
ley of the Sasskatchawan, and in the territories to 
the west and northwest of it. The winters are 
mild, with comparatively little snow or severe frost. 
Tender fruits and delicate flowers can be better 
raised in the Valley of the Sasskatchawan than in 
New Mexico. That ourreaders may know something 
of the climate of the region through which our great 
Northern Pacific Railroad is to run, we give them an 
extract of a letter just received at this office from 
Wallawalla, Washington Territory : 


‘*The winter is perfectly delightful. Bouquets of 
twenty varieties of flowers were gathered in the open 
garden in Vancouver and Portland on Christmas. Less 
than an inch of snow has fallen in this valley this sea- 
son. The weather is delightfully clear and pleasant. 
There have been only a few days yet in which the 
farmer could not plough. I have been at work to-day 
digging trees. Cattle and horses are running over the 
hills and prairies fat without any extra feed whatever.” 


Future time will show the population-bearing 
part of the continent far to the north of us a new 
dominion in a goodly and pleasant land. 





Facine THE Music or ReEconstTRucTION.—Citi- 
zens who are sensitive about national honor will re- 
joice that the Senate has decreed justice (though 
delay has shorn the act of grace) in the matter of 
admitting Virginia. The State had fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed for her at the last session, and 
Congress to refuse to fulfill its pledges would have 
been flagrantly dishonest. Repudiation is none the 
less a disgrace, and we regard this action as a tri- 
umph deserving to rank with the rejection of the 
plan to cheat the nation’s creditors. 

But we are scrry to see so cowardly a custom as 
refusing to vote countenanced by so brave a man as 
Mr. Sumner. He doubtless opposed the bill for 
what seemed to him good reasons; these should 
have been emphasized by his vote. Every position 
that is worth holding at all is worth defending to 
the uttermost. To be unwilling to act to the full 
extent of our professed convictions of duty is to 
throw down the gauntlet in the cause of truth and 
then to refuse to fight when the challenge is ac- 


cepted. 
——_-)--- 


Poor Human NaturE.—That it is capable of al- 
most anything, the daily papers bear daily witness. 
What an arrant cannibal he was who gratified his 
passion for human blood in our own neighborhood 
the other day at an entertainment which was given 
for the benefit of some of our Roman Catholic Sisters! 

‘¢ While the ball was in progress a bricklayer from 
the Protectory, of a quiet, peaceable disposition, passed 
up the steps leading to the Hall entrance, and before 
reaching the door turned and threw behind him a cigar 
that he had been smoking. Immediately a scoundrel, 
a brawling, fighting fellow, with one or two others of 
the same species, ‘pitched’ into the bricklayer and 
soon knocked bim down, when they maltreated him 
horribly. The wretch appeased his appetite for blood 
by biting the poor fellow’s ears and nose through and 
through, while both hands were torn in the most dis- 
gusting manner.” 

Now whether this “brawling, fighting fellow” 
was “insane,” “ possessed of the Devil,” or even a 
“politician,” he should be arrested and confined. 
But “charity” is degenerating into a sickly and 
unfeeling sentimentality. We say “unfeeling,” for 
the victim is often ignored in “sympathy” for 
the -criminal. What punishment could be too 
severe for the cold-blooded (intended) slaughter 
which is recorded in the same paper—rolling rocks 
on a railroad to wreck an approaching train? No 
wonder that crime is rampant when all that the 
Devil (in men) has to do nowadays to have certain 
saints weeping over him, and juries acquitting him, 
or failing to agree, is to drop the réle of murderer 


and play the part of a fool. 
Qe 


Tue ImmoraL CHInAMAN.—A writer in one of the 
religious (?) dailies argues against opening the door 
to Chinamen on three grounds: First. So many will 
come that there will not be room enough for our 
grandchildren. Second. They will reduce the price 
of labor. Third. Many of them are immoral. As 
to the first objection, it is proverbially unwise to 
count chickens before they are hatched. As to the 
second, low-priced labor involves cheaper living, 
which would be welcome to us all. As to thethird, 
we have an impression that the “pagan horde” 
which a “nine years’ resident in China” dreads so 
exceedingly will average fewer swindlers, defaulters, 





she Christian horde which now infests New York. 
At any rate, it would be well if some persons were a 
little more guarded in their use of the phrases 
“ Christian country ” and “Christian people.” He 
is a Christian who is one inwardly, and Christianity 
is of the spirit and not of the letter. Nominal 
Christianity does not save us from immorality. 








FROM WASHINGTON. 
—@—_—_——_. 

The White House Not a Court—Mr. Dawes Reflecting 
the People’s Views—The Appeal of Woman in the 
Committees—An Impressive Scene—The Torture of 
Virginia. 

In a previous letter something was said of the 
moral worth and business capacity of the President's 
cabinet. Of late much has been written in certain 
quarters to show that the White House is given up 
to the display of liveried servants, of attendant of- 
ficers in uniform, and of much besides that better 
becomes kingly courts than the executive mansion 
of a republic. If the people’s money was thus 
wasted in these daysof debt there would be ground 
for sore complaint. But what are the facts? Four 
servants are in waiting in the rooms about the en- 
trance to the White House to receive that portion of 
the nation which comes daily to see or pay their 
respects. Two show one company after another 
through the East Room, the Blue, the Red, the 
Green Rooms. Two receive cards for the Presi- 
dent’s household, and show strangers the way to the 
offices of the President and his secretaries above. In- 
stead of these servants sitting around a spit-box as 
large as the top of a flour-barrel, as in the days of 
Mr. Jounson, smoking, lounging, and whittling, 
dressed so that no one would suppose they had any 
connection with the building, the servants now are 
decently clothed in black, and receive strangers in- 
stead of waiting to be hunted up by them. Would 
anything less than this be respectful to the nation ? 

As to the military display, it consists entirely of 
the nine somewhat dim buttons on the vest of a sin- 
gle officer. If cleanliness, order, and a due respect 
to all who call, be they high or low, rich or poor, 
are incompatible with republican simplicity, then 
the President and his household stand in need of 
defenders. 

DISTURBING SWEET SLUMBERS. 

The speech of Mr. Dawes, which the country has 
received with so much pleasure, fell among politi- 
cians here with an effect which would haye been 
scarcely greater had an army suddenly appeared on 
Arlington hights and begun to drop shells down 
among them. 

Whilé the administration is really bent on econo- 
my, and is not perhaps iu one sense responsible for 
the estimates sent to the House, yet as they came 
with the apparent sanction of the heads of depart- 
ments, those who desired large appropriations could, 
when the various bills came up for action, have ar- 
gued that the administration, which all agreed was 
thoroughly in earnest upon the subject of economy, 
had thought the sums named necessary. And in 
that way many of them would have crept one after 
another into the bills. 

It is well to understand that the yearly estimates 
are based largely upon tlhe sums which the chiefs of 
bureaus recommend to the heads of departments, 
and that the latter do not, as a general thing, spend 
as much time in revision as might be used with ad- 
vantage. They rather ask for enough to cover all 
the anticipated wants of their departments, and then 
trust to Congress to say what shall be expended. 

This year, however, the Committee of Appropria- 
tions hada right to expect that all estimates would 
be closely scanned before they were sent in; and 
when they appeared unshorn of the proportions 
which marked them under the previous administra- 
tion, Mr. Dawes took upon himself the unpleasant 
duty, for a duty it was, whigh no honest legislator 
could neglect, of holding up these estimates to the 
gaze of Cabinet officers, Congress, and the people. 

The people everywhere are applauding, and the 
greater number of officials and Congressmen are 
joining them here. But those who have pet schemes 
for their own localities, or who love to see the doors 
of the Treasury always set wide-open because they 
find it convenient to walk in occasionally, are all in 
great wrath. 

And thisis where the shoe of economy pinches the 
feet of Congressmen. They will all agree upon the 


lowest figure with a prompt virtue that does not 
even call the yeas and nays; but on affairs of a local 
character every section has wants of its own, which 
must be met in the most liberal way. There must 
be large sums set aside in one quarter for Indian 
contracts; in another for lighthouses and harbors; 
another for dums, or for digging away falls; there 
must be public buildings by the granite quarries of 
others, and navy yards in divers places. And sothe 
money goes, Now, while all these objects may be 
proper ones, a year or two hence, there is no justice 
in expending a dollar for any purpose beyond what 
is absolutely needed until the debt can be placed in 
‘better condition and so weigh less heavily, and un- 
til the burdens of taxation can be lightened. And 
to awaken politicians to consider these things, Mr. 
Dawes spoke. The indications are plain that by 





kleptomaniacs, and other. ‘“ immoral” persons than 


so doing he has accomplished his purpose. It was 


general appropriations, and vote them down to the’ 
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bold and honest speaking in the interests of the 
people. And in the low lights of policy only it was 
far better than to have left it to the opposition to 
use against republicans. 


THE WOMEN BEFORE CONGRESS. 


To-day many ladies who have been prominent in 
the woman movement met the committees of the 
House and Senate on the District of Columbia, in 
session, to hear an appeal in favor of enfranchising 
women here. Both committees were fully repre- 
sented. Senator Hamurn presided, and there were 
present among others Senators ParreRsoN, SUMNER, 
and Pratt, and Representatives Coox, of Illinois, 
and WELKER, of Ohio. About fifty ladies attended. 
The case was presented to the committee by Mrs. 
Stanton, Miss ANTHONY, Mrs, BercuER HooKER, 
and Mrs. GacE. 

It is doubtful whether the advocates of woman’s 
rights were ever listened to with more respectful at- 
tention. It is doubtful, too, whether they ever made 
a better impression upon those they have sought to 
enlist. It was a new chapter in Congressional his- 
tory. The speakers seemed to feel the situation, and 
the standing and ability of the men before them. 
These latter seemed, every one, to bereally engaged 
in earnest in studying the novel case before them, in 
the bearing of its advocates, and in their earnest- 
ness, as well as in their arguments. And from first 
tolast there was nothing said or done that was not 
marked with earnestness. 

While Miss ANTHONY was speaking, a quiet pas- 
sage at arms took place between a member of the 
committee and Mrs. Hooker. Said the latter tothe 
committeeman, “Oh, she is too severe, too severe.” 

The reply came quickly, ‘“ Madam, we are all mar- 
ried men, and accustomed to bear these things.” 

To which the keen retort: “ Sheisn’t married, and 
so doesn’t know how little men can bear.” 

. Before adjournment, the committee assured the 
ladies that their arguments and reqeests should re- 
ceive fullattention. Senator Hamm, in conveying 
this assurance, was somewhat unfortunate in his dis- 
play of Biblical knowledge. Said he, “ Mrs. Sran- 
TON, to use the language of Paul, as he went down 
to Damascus: ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian ; ” and, upon a reminder that he had made 
a mistake, added, “I should have said, when Saul 
was on his way to Damascus.” 

But political life is not conducive to such a knowl- 
edge of the Bible as enables Congressmen to quote 
accurately, as witness Gen. Burner, a few days 
since, in the House, when the democrats were twit- 
ting him with being only a new convert to republi- 
canism. Saidhe, “Iam taught that ‘There ismore 
joy over one sinner who is converted than over 
ninety-nine just men made perfect.” But it was 
corrected in time for the Globe. 

VIRGINIA ON THE RACK. 


The poor old “ mother of Presidents ” has fared bad- 
ly in the Senate the past week. It seemed on last 
Friday, when an adjournment to Monday was carried, 
that the question would be settled early in the week. 
But a two days’ rest is very dangerous to’ senatorial 
silence, and when the week opened it did appear as 
if those who speak most had never been so thor- 
oughly rested before. They were evidently in the 
very vigor of youth, and the flood of words pre- 
vailed. Not until Friday, when night had fallen, 
were these waters assuaged. 

The Senate has lost character by personalities in 
which some of its prominent men indulged for sev- 
eral hours, on several days. It is certainly a loss of 
time for any Senator, no matter how able he may 
be, to attempt to hold Mr. Sumner up to the coun- 
try as an opponent of the great measures of the re- 
publican party. And if Senators think him arro- 
gant, and believe it their duty to arraign him for 
that, let them choose a time when they do not peril 
the interests of the party by delaying the restoration 
of a State. Hesitation and doubt now, after four 
years’ dealing with the question of reconstruction, 
will inevitably suggest questioning whether, after 
all, the men who direct in Congress have strength 
enough to grasp the issues of the day. The people 
are marching on. They are not looking backward 
for leaders. They are weary of the long delay in 
reconstruction. And the danger to those who are 
causing it is, that the people when preparing to 
deal with the new issues which the future is bring- 
ing will choose other leaders. 

Under the previous question the House can dis- 
pose of the Virginia bill in two days. But who 
shall predict the effect wltiich four or five days’ rest 
may have in the Senate in the way of again opening 
the flood-gates of debate? 

FINANCIAL ACTION. 

There are hopeful symptoms in both Houses upon 
the various questions connected with the finances. 
Instead of every member making haste to submit a 
scheme in a bill of his own, as most did a year ago, 
there is a patient waiting for the committees 
charged with the several branches of the subject to 
make known the result of their study, and a look- 
ing tothose who are recognized as the best authori- 
ties in each House and in the administration. All 
this gives promise of yielding to, earnest work 12 
these various branches of legislation, . 
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 —___—— 
GRANDFATHER LONG-LEGS; 
OR, 
GRANDMA’S STORY OF LIFE IN THE WOODS. 
a 


BY ANNA JOY. 
——— 


For pearly an hour I had been holding my spectacles 
and knitting-work lazily in my lap, while I looked 
down upon a mountain-ash tree just outside my 
window. 

For many more years than any of the children that 
may read this story have lived, I had watched the tree. 
When, in the cold winter, the other trees had shaken 
off all their leaves, and stood moaning and shivering in 
the biting wind, my one mountain-ash looked always 
cheery, with its wealth of scarlet berries; and when a 
fall of snow made the bare branches of the maples look 
colder than ever, it only gave new beauty to the 
bunches of bright berries by crowning them with daz- 
zling white. But with the springtime there would al- 
ways come a flock of little brown birds on a foraging 
expedition. They knew where to finda good break- 
fast, and would begin to strip my tree of its beauty 
without even a song of thanksgiviig for such a nice 
feast. 

Perhaps they couldn’t sing. I don’t know what kind 
of birds they were, but they were very fond of eating. 
Sometimes'I thought it a real mercy when a flock of 
robins, espying them at their feast, wou'd come down 
and drive them away without the least ceremony. To 
be sure, it was very uncivil in the robins. I should 
have expected better things of them. When I looked 
out upon the tree in summer-time, a great many pleas- 
ant memories came to my mind. Icould almost see 
once more three bright little girls who, many years 
ago, played under its boughs, and strung for them- 
selves bracelets and necklaces of the fresh orange-col- 


ored berries, calling to ‘“‘mamma” to know if they | called him ‘her litde geologist’ when he started off with 


were not ‘‘ almost as pretty as coral.” 


All this I was thinking about on that sunny after-| name, and felt quite like a man when he helped bis 


noon wher I had dropped my spectacles and knitting- 


work, and sat looking at the tree. Suddenly my reverie! ravine. 
jwas broken by the sound of a merry shout from the! great many treasures. 
Sara below. I put on my spectacles, and looking | curious shapes that looked like shells, and some of them 


down, saw a pretty picture. The small terraced yard, 
with its pale-green cappet, dotted with berries, and 


brightened by the sunbeams that glanced through the| years ago, perhaps, these rocks had been at the bottom 
of an ocean, and when, at some great movement of the 
race stood a little girl, with bright rippling hair, and| earth, the water disappeared, those little shells and 
She was struggling with all her | fishes that remained began to turn into stone ; as parti- 
little might to reach the top of the terrace where her/|cle after particle of the body of, the fish decayed, tiny 
particles of sand would fill their places, till the little 
things were entirely petrified, or turned into stone. 


trees, for a background, while at the foot of the ter. 
such a sunny face! 


sister stood. Every slip and tumble was greeted with 
a merry peal of laughter, and a fresh attempt to climb; 
but it was not till Jennzz took her sister’s hand that 
they stood together at the top. I wondered if Kari 


would meet all the disappointments and vexations that| them home in his basket. 
/ would surely come to her life as she did the trouble of 


the terrace, and if Jennie would always stand a little 
higher up ready to stretch out a helping hand in the 
up-hill work. But I suppose you littla readers care 
nothing about that. You know grandnias wil] make 
sober reflections now and then. 

The temptation to go down where the clildren were 


held up to me a “‘ grandfather long-legs.” Jznnrz and 


peep, for they did not care to touch Jonxny’s bugs. 
They thought hima very brave boy, for while they 
played with their dollies, he liked to go out in the garden 
and visit the bugs. 

This was Jonny's first summer in the country, but 
he had made sad havoc with the aunts and spiders that 
kept house under the flat stones in the garden. I sup- 


Jounny thought the grandfather long-legs a real treas- 
ure. He held it very tenderly in his two hands while 
I told himits name and what the country children 
would say to it. 
and began to rub her arm and shake her skirt very hard. 
The poor little grandfather had escaped from Jounny’s 
hands, crawled over one of Kartx’s arms and down on 
her dress. O dear! how frightened she was, and in 
the scramble that took place the grandfather long-legs 


ran away and hid, so Jounny could not find him. Then | flowers. 
stopped to take a nibble of grass, and they reached the 
comfort Jounny. Nothing would do but for grandma | inclosure in much less time than usual. 


I had to put all my wits to work to pacify Karim and 


to tell them a story, so we all sat down under the moun- 


tain-ash tree, and I began this story about a grandfather | 20nd put up the bars, he ran home as fast as he could to 
take care of his mamma. If I should tell you how 
nicely he did this, how he tried to do just as his papa 
tree had ever put its head out of the ground, an old oak | did and keep his mamma from getting lonesome, we 
tree stood in its place, and this yard and the country | Should not get to the end of this story till sundown. 


long-legs : 
““A good many years ago, before this mountain-ash 


for miles and miles around were covered with great 


forest-trees. You might have walked all day long papa had not come. 
through the woods only hearing such sounds as the/that he should go for Brindle, papa would be so tired 
rustle of the leaves, the hum of the insects, and the song | when he came home and manana consented to th 
of the birds—for the little birds and insects had the for- plan. It was about ‘ quarter of a mile to the ection 
and when WILuIk reached there the sun was just coi 
pve a clearing had been made by cutting | down, and Brindle was nowhere to be seen. She hed 
iin nntens rmne away the brushwood, stood a managed to slip down one of the bars with her horns, 
Nest ana ee pay yey rough, and would not have and did not think anything of jumping over the remain- 
that had comes at, but for a Virginia oe ing ones. The inclosure was a pretty place, all eover- 
Pt over the rough logs and almost hidden | ed with nice fresh grass, through which a little stream 
if . of water ran with a pleasant sound. If Brin 
In this house Witu lived with his father and | been a contented weil behaved cow she wcollay ad 


wished to run away from such a nice place. This i 
help to clear away the forest, so that the land could be what Wix.ie thought about it. " itle 


est almost to themselves in those days. Right out in 


them with its clustering leaves. 


mother. They had come from a town a long way off to 


used for farms, or perhaps a 
might be dittte tun. Village, or even a city, 





b a built @ nest in the great tree just out 


told him they were valled, with his hammer, and carry 


thought as much of them as Jonnny does of his bugs. 


almost forgetting the grandfather long-legs, when he 
was to be the hero of my story. 


into Wirtiz’s window to wake him up, though he 
dressed himself very quickly, when he ran down-stairs 
his papa was untying his horse and would have been off 
in a moment more. 
to get a good hug and kiss and hear papa say, ‘Take 
good care of mamma while Iam gone, Witte.’ His 
papa always said this when he was going away, and 
Kate came cautiously to get a peep at it—only just &| that was why Witz felt as if he had so much to do. 


fast was to drive Brindle tg the ‘inclosure’—the place 
where she was kept all day. 
home at night, and tied her with a long rope to a tree, 


very kindly out of her round brown eyes, and nodded 
pose it was very unpleasant for them to have their roof | her head till the bell that hung from her neck tinkled 
lifted off from their heads, and to see instead a pair of | quite loudly ; this was her way of saying Good morn- 
bright brown eyes peering down upon them! ing! I suppose. 
and said, ‘So, Brindle,’ and she followed him along 
the path that led to the inclosure. 


Suddenly Karte gave a loud scream|of which Brindle was very fond, and often WILLIE 
would espy at a little distance a cluster of pretty flowers 
which he knew his mamma would like; so he would 
leave Brindle to browse the grass while he went after 
the flowers. 


beyond the inclosure in search of Brindle. Every little 
“The ess while he stopped to listen, but no tinkling of a bell was 
bi all astir early one morning, and the to be heard, and no tracks were to be seen as if Brin- 


side Wire's window, were wide-awake. Mrs. Robin 
had been very busy for some days trying to hatch four 
little eggs that were in her. nest, and she had grown 
quite tired of sitting still solong. That morning she 
chirped out to Mr. Robin that she should quite forget 
how to sing if she had to sit there much longer. ‘ She 
wished he would sing for her now,’ she said, ‘ he al- 
ways did sing so much prettier than she could!’ It 
made Mr. Robin feel very good-natured to hear his little 
wife say this, and he hopped up on a bough above her 
head and ‘sang the prettiest tune he knew. 

‘But Wire was still fast asleep, and he did not 
wake till a bright sunbeam darted in at the window and 
shot straight across his eyes. 

‘When he was fairly awake, he heard his father and 
mother stirring about down-stairs, and he remembered 
that his papa was going that day to a little settlement a 
few miles away, and would not be home till night. 

‘¢When Wu thought of this, he jumped out of bed 
and began to dress himself very quickly, for he always 
felt as if he had a great deal to do on those days on 
which his papa was away from home. 

‘“‘<¢Why, grandma,’ interrupted Jounny, ‘what did 
he have to do out there in the woods? He didn’t go to 
school, I guess.’ 

‘¢*He worked, I s’pose,’ said Karis; ‘he could cut 
down the Jittle trees, couldn’t he, grandma ?’ 

“¢Oh, no,’ I said. Wurtz was too little to cut down 
trees, and there was no school in the woods, but he 
learned his lessons every day and recited them to his 
mamma. He could read very nicely, though he was 
only eight years old. Sometimes, after he had said his 
lessons, his mamma would go with him to walk in the 
woods. 

‘*A bout halfa mile from their house was a Ceep ravine, 
where the rocks were tumbled about and piled on the 
top of one another in great disorder. WILLIEz’s mamma 
his basket and hammer. He was very proud of his 
mamma climb down the steep path that led into the 
After they were once there WILLIE found a 
The rocks were covered with 


like tiny fishes turned into stone. Wutiim’s mamma 
explained to him that this showed that thousands of 


VILLE would knock off these ‘ fossils,’ as his mamma 


He had a shelf in his room 
where he kept all these treasures, and I suppose he 


“But, here, I am telling you all about Witz, and 


**On that pleasant morning when the sunbeam came 


VILLIE ran out and had just time 


** The first thing which he did after eating his break- 
His papa usually drove her 


where she stayed till morning to be milked. 
** When Wi. untied the rope Brindle looked at him 


Wire then pulled the rope gently, 


‘All along the path grew plenty of fresh green grass, 


“This morning, however, Witu did not look for 
He pulled hard on the rope whenever Brindle 


‘After he had untied the rope from Brindle’s horns, 


“It was quite late in the afternoon, and still Wituik’s 
WILLIE proposed to his mamma 


He walked on a little 


did not like to go home without Brindle; but he was 
afraid his mamma would be anxious about him if he 
stayed away much longer. . 

‘* He sat down on a log by the side of the path, and 
wondered what he had better do, when a little grand- 
father long-legs ran across his foot. He didn’t scream 
and rub his foot, but a funny-thought came into his 
head. He caught the insect by one of its legs and 
cried, ‘Grandfather long-legs, tell me where my cow is, 
or I'll kill you.’ 

‘The little grandfather raised onelong leg and pointed 
to the right of the path. Wire laughed aloud as he 
let it go, and had walked but a little way in the direc- 
tion in which the grandfather had pointed when he 
heard the faint tinkle of a bell, and pretty soon came 
upon Brindle quietly browsing the grass, not suspect- 
ing that the grandfather long-legs had been keeping 
watch of her movements that afternoon! WILLIE 
drove Brindle home, and that night he told his papa 
and mamma about the grandfather long-legs. They 
laughed, and so did W1x112, but they all remembered the 
story and told it to their grandchildren just as I am 
now telling it to my little grandchildren, and so it hap- 
pens that almost all the children who live in the coun- 
try know the saying: ‘Grandfather long-legs, tell me 
where my cow is or I'll kill you.’ 

‘¢Grandma,” asked Kari, solemnly, ‘‘do grand- 
father long-legs truly know where the cows go?” 

“To be sure they do, Karis,” said Jonyyy, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and I’m going this minute to find one and ask 
him where my cow is.” 

Jexny and Katie both exclaimed, ‘‘ You haven’t any 
cow, Jounny Bricut,” but I told them I guessed it 
would make no difference to the grandfather long-legs; 
it would point all the same if Jonnny held him up by 
one of his legs. Then I went in to see about the chil- 
dren’s tea, while they ran off to the garden in search of 
a wise little grandfather long-legs. 




















Miscellany. 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON. 
—_<——_———_ 
BY FATHER PROUT (THE REV. FRANCIS MAHONEY). 
—__<———- 
With deep affection and recollection, 
I often think of those Shandon bells, 
Whose songs so wild would, in days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 
On this I ponder, where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 








I’ve heard bells chiming full many a.clime in, 
Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine ; 
While at a glib rate brass tongues would vibrate, 
But all their music spoke nought like thine ; 
For memory dwelling on each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry knelling its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I've heard bells tolling ‘‘Old Adrian's Mole” in, 
Their thunder rolling from the Vatican, 
And cymbals glorious, swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame; 
But thy sounds were sweeter than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, pealing solemnly, 
Oh, the bells of Shandon, 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow, where on tower and Kiosko 
In St. Sophia the Turkman gets ; 
And loud in air, calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit of tall. minarets, 
Such empty phantom, I freely grant them ; 
But there’s an anthem more dear to me, 
’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 





Famous AMERIOAN Women.—The Rev. Caarzss F, 
Dees, in describing the Home and the Friends of the 
sister poets, Atice and Paase Cary, indulges in the 
following interesting ‘‘ personals” in Packard's Monthly 
for January: 


And then, what ladies have been in that house! How 
many of the most refined and noble women, whose 
names are unknown to fame, but whose minds and 
manuers have given to society its aroma and beauty! 
How many whose names are known all over Christen- 
dom! If that of Exizanern Capy Sranron suggests 
to a stranger—as, until I knew her, it certainly did to 
me—anything not beautifully feminine, how he will be 
disappointed when he sees her! She is quiet, self- 
poised, ‘‘ladylike”’—for she is a lady—plump as a par- 
tridge, of a warm complexion, has a well-formed head, 
adorned with white hair, put up unstiffly in puffs, and 
she would anywhere be taken for the mother of a Goy- 
ernor or President, if Governors and Presidents were 
always gentlemen. I have studied Mrs. Sranron hours 
at a sitting, when she was presiding over a public 
meeting in the Cooper Union, when the brazen women 
who have brought such bad fame to the Woman’s 
Rights movement were trying to secure ‘‘the floor,” 
and gaunt fanatics of my own sex were contending 
with them for that ‘‘ privilege,” and the mob were hiss- 
ing or shouting, and the tact with which Mrs, Stanton 
managed that whole assembly was a marvel. Except 
Henry Cray, of Kentucky, and Epwarp Sranty, for- 
merly of North Carolina and now of California she is the 
best presiding offizer I have ever seen. Near her, of 
course—for I have never heard of their being apart— is 
Susan B. Antnony, publisher of the Revolution ; a tall, 
slender woman, with nose slightly retroussé, surmounted 
by most emphatic spectacles, whose accentuation is 
painfully provincial, and yet who has this fine thing to 
be said of her, that they like her best who know her 
best. And that nice little person with short curls, so 
admirably dressed, and self-sufficient, and handsome 
not beautiful, her towt-ensemble ia combination of au 
thor, artist, actor—strong as a young man, and sensi- 
tive as a young woman—is Anna Dickinson. And 
that lady so lithe in body and intellect, with such a fine 
head so well placed on her shoulders, her enunciation 
so pure that you soon forget the shyness which you a 
first noticed, her style rising as she talks until the list- 
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from Washington all regular readers of newspapers are 
familiar. And there, with so thoughtful a face, si, 
Mary. L Boors, industrious and accurate translator of 
huge volumes of French History and Science, and now 
editor of Harper's Bazaar. Her conversation is an jp. 
tellectual treat. All my interviews with her I shoulg 
call ‘feasts of Tabernacles” if I did not fear some one 
would suspect me of a wretched pun on her name. 
And there is Madame Le Vert, of Mobile, who jp 
English and American Society has so long held the 
place of ‘‘ te most charming woman,” without arous. 
ing the envy of any other woman, and who, therefo 
must have an exceptional temperament; a lady who 
never says a very wise, or witty, or weak, or foolish 
thing, but whom you cannot. speak with ten minutes 
without, weakly and foolishly it may be, but delight. 
fully, feeling yourself to be both wise and witty. ‘Jt 
is not always May,” even with Madame Lz Vzrr §he 
has had losses, and disappointments, and physical pain, 
and is no longer young, but she does marvellously draw 
the summer of her soul through the autumn months of 
her years. But space would fail if each lady were par. 
ticularly described, from Katz Fiexp, the brilliant 
journalist and lecturer, and ‘‘ Jennie June” (Mrs, Cro. 
Ly, of Demorest’s Magazine), and Mary L. Dopeg, of 
Hearth and Home, who wrote ‘‘ Hans Brinker's Silver 
Skates,” to the sallow, self-denying missionary sister 
from Cavalla, clad in the costume of ten years ago, 
now a stranger in her own land. 


Mate Fiets.—The male flirt is pretty equally dis. 
tributed through various ranks in the social scale; but 
the higher atmospheres are best suited for his complete 
development. He is, of course, a squire of dames; 
but his object is to single a few from the herd roaming 
through his ordinary hunting-grounds. He does not 
care to meet his match, nor does his match care to 
meet him. The precious pair soon discover that they 
might as’well drop their foils when they neither hit 
nor disarm each other. Our man flirt, however, does 
not want for recreation. The country supplies him at 
the start of every season. It is his agreeable, self-im- 
posed duty to attach himself to a young girl as much 
as possible, and imply that he is madly fond of her. 
The elegant fellow does it with his tongue in his cheek 
all the time. He never commits himself, to use a 
favorite phrase. That is, he has never the courage of 
his intention when his intention is bad, and he is equal- 
ly brave when his inclinations are good. If women 
only knew the utter worthlessness of some of the nin- 
compoops they occasionally favor! I have seen a 
male flirt—his soft brain rendered softer by the use of 
wine—pull out your tender, and, indeed, harmless, 
note, Miss Laura, for the criticism of a circle of mean 
snobs, of his own quality, in a club smoking-room. 
The pleasant dandies are bartering confidences and tes- 
timonials, you perceive, and are so far honest as to keep 
back nothing. Well, these fellows are vulgar excep- 
tions, if you will; but let me warn ladies addicted even 
to “‘harmless flirtations” against trusting MS. witha 
common ‘‘ yours sincerely” to the end of it to male 
friends. This advice augurs badly for my male ac- 
quaintances, does it? Not at all, miss, I assure you. 
I have known the most honorable man in the world 
thoughtlessly leave an ordinary note of thanks for the 
loan of a book on his shelf, and a miserable sequel to 
follow. And this is a trap of the male flirt’s. To es 
tablish an intimacy with just a whiff of impropriety 
it is what he desires of all things. What a grand tri- 
umph it is for him to win a girl’s heart—to see the 
love for him growing in her face day by day—to baulk 
it now, to challenge its symptoms in, to discover its 
shrinking sensitiveness, to:‘subject it to sudden chills, 
warmth, and fickle returns, until the pure feeling has 
died, and lies cold as a corpse, and heavy as a stone at 
the soul's gate of the woman for the rest of her life! 
A noble success and victory this, is it not? And even 
without risk—for the male flirt never goes beyond the 
convenances ; never, if one may be permitted, attempts 
absolute seduction. No, he isa much superior artist ; 
and his prosperity carries its. own reward with it. 
Women like him the better for his cruelty.—Gentl- 
man’s Magazine. 

Boston Lisrarires.—The number of volumes added 
to the library of the Boston Atheneum last year was 
2,733. Upwards of one thousand pamphlets were also 
received. The librarian reports that the proportion of 
accessions of books published within five years has 
usually been about two to one ; last year it was in the 
ratio of eight to seven. The reason for this is that 
fewer wo1ks of merit than usual have been published 
in England or America during the year, especially tow- 
ard its close. The cause of this, says the librarian, 
is the increasing absorption of the best writers by pe- 
riodical literature. 

The Boston Public Library contains 153,000 books, 
with an aggregate circulation of 218,667 for the past 
year, of which considerably more than half was con- 
fined to 9,130 books of English prose fiction. ‘‘ In ex- 
tent,” says the superintendent, ‘* this library still main- 
tains, after the Library of Congress, the second rank 
in the eountry, and our 153,000 volumes give us an 
average of sixty or seventy volumes to every hundred 
of our population—a proportion se eprnrrne A more 
than double what prevails in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter. Within a radius of five miles from the State 
House, the number of volumes in libraries, not private, 
to every hundred of the population must be greatly in 
excess of the proportion in any similar area on this 
continent. The increase in volumes (8,685) during the 
past year is larger than for any year since the foundation, 
except those in which the Bates books and the Parkre 
books were received. Including those, the average 
increase of seventeen years is 8,981; and without that 
exeeptional increment the average is 6,843. The two 
other most effective libraries of the country are now 
increasing regularly by about the same number of vol- 
umes—the Library of Congress and the Mercantile 
Library of New York. The latter institution added, 
during the last year, over 12,000 volumes (a large pro- 
portion duplicates), and sold about 3,200 duplicates, 
leaving their net gain about 8,300 volumes. The Pza- 
sopy Institute of Baltimore added about the same 
number (8,646); but it is still spending its foundation 
fund. None but the great national libraries of Eu- 
rope are increasing to the same extent. The British 
Museum adds from 25,000 to 30,000 printed volumes a 
year; but the principal of the English free libraries do 
not grow faster than from 2,000 to 2,500 volumes a 
year. In Germany, the largest of her libraries—that 
of Munich—adds only 6,000 or 7,000 volumes a year; 
while the second—Berlin—has the only annual increase 
among them larger than our own, 10,000 or 12,000 vol- 
umes. That of Hamburg is growing at the rate of 
5,000 volumes ; but, as a general thing, the growth of 
the town libraries of Germany does not exceed 1,000 
or 1,500 volumes a year, and some of considerable 
size add scarcely more than 200: Ghent, the largest 


’ library in Belgium (72,000 vo a by less 


than 700 volumes a year.” —Lvening Post. 

A Per Bat.—The rapidity with which bats eat is as- 

tonishing ; and I cannot better illustrate this and other 

peculiarities of the bats than by describing the doings of 

one which a in — ren was & — ve 
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out of sight; its outspread wings measured 
weeny nt inches ; but while at rest the upper arm was 
prought close to the body, the forearm in like manner, 
and the four “" g —— drawn closely together, with 
the last joints of the little and ring fingers t 
up, 80. as to contract the whole wing into the smallest 
ssible compass. In this condition it was found hang- 
ing upon & curtain-wire by means of the — and 
curved claws upon the hinder limbs ; it had evidently 
entered the room during the night, and, being either 
stupefied by the glare of the morning sun or benumbed 
py the cold, was very quiet and peaceable fcr afew 
moments, but suddenly seemed to wake up, began to 
nestle and poke its little head about in my hand, and 
ended its investigations by nipping the end of my little 
finger pretty severely. It now seemed to become en- 
raged; it spit like a cat, snapped its little jaws most 
viciously, made a sharp clicking sound with its throat, 
thrust its head in every direction, pushed with its hind 
jegs, and pulled with its little clawed thumb, until, be. 
coming alarmed for the integrity of both my skin and 
my temper, I let it go; it spread its wings and flew-to 
the ceiling, then circled round and round, and finally, 
ing in vain to find a page any upon the side of 
4ie wall, it came heavily to the floor, where it violently 
repelled every advance upon my part. A day’s quiet 
neglect in a box left it quite hungry, however, and it 
areedily seized a fly from the point of a Jong pin—then 
a second; but when I tried to stroke its litule head, it 
dropped the fly and snapped at me. — After several 
trials, however, finding no harm result, it would allow 
ye to pat it while ong. and after a few days to hold 
it, and would even take flies alive from my fingers; but 
its partial blindness in the day-time made this rather an 
uncomfortable way of feeding it, for, especially when 
very hungry, it bit eagerly and very hard, and often 
mistook the tip of my finger for the fly; it could not 
draw blood from an ordinary skin, but seemed often 
upon the point of dying so. Its capacity for flies seem- 
ed nearly unlimited, and it often swallowed thirty or 
forty in quick succession, disregarding all hygienic rules 
of mastication, and opening its gaping mouth for more 
ere the previous one was well down its throat Upon 
one day it disposed of sixty flies—Prof. G. B. Wilder in 
Hours at Home. 


Tu PeNNsYLVANIA Historica Soorzty.—The Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society enlarged its library last year 
by the addition of nine hundred and seventy-six vol- 
umes, among which were the following: Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, ten volumes; Gross’s Antiquities in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, fourteen vol- 
umes quarto; the Naval Chronicle, forty volumes ; Di- 
ary of Ratpo Txorssy, forty volumes ; the ANpRoss 
Tracts; GRaNeER's Biographical History of England, 
nine volumes; the publications of the PARKER Socie- 
ty, fifty-five volumes; the Political Index, two volumes ; 
and the Border Antiquities of England and Scotland, 
two volumes, ‘ 

The collection of pamphlets has been largely increas- 
ed by the liberal bequest of the late Gzo. W. Fanng- 
stoox. There have, likewise, been received from other 
sources over three thousand, making the total number 
of pamphlets received during the year over fifty-one 
thousand. If the society bad the means required to 
classify and bind all these pamphlets they would be of 
creat value to scholars and antiquarians, as furnishing 
important materials for more elaborate historical 
works, 

There haye been bound during the year five hundred 
and twenty volumes, most of which relate to the French 
Revolution, being the largest collection of that kind 
in the French language in this country. 

There are several valuable acquisitions to the manu- 
script department, among which is a large folio of near- 
ly seven hundred pages of the records of Friends in 
Chester county, executed by GitBERrT Cope. 





Heinr’s Manusoript.—The December number of 
the Salon, published at Leipsic, contains an interesting 
paper entitled, “‘ From the Workshop of a Poet,” by 
Avot? SrrouDTMANN, the editor of Hetnz’s “ Last 
Poems and Thoughts,” who discourses of Here's hand- 
Writing, four fac-similes of which are appended. The 
frst isan exact copy of a Dedication which the poet 
Wrote in April, 1826, to a friend in Hamburg—a fine, 
regular, clear hand, and neatly written on an octavo 
sheet. Later his writing becomes more indistinct and 
coarse. In 1848, when he was confined to the sick- 
room, after he had giver up the use of ink, he still 
used lead pencil, and wrote, either in bed or supported 
im an easy-chair, upon cream-colored, square folio 
sheets, resting them upon a writing-case ora thick 
wadding of papers upon his knee, while with his left 
hand he painfully held up the lid of his half-closed 
eye to read the writing, which became more and more 
indistinct. He dictated his letters; but his literary 
Works, as the “‘Romanccro” and the ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings,” were written by the poet, and afterwards 
transcribed by his secretary. Dictation was a very 
difficult task to him; he said he could dictate a poem 
more easily than prose. He was extremely critical, 
even down to his last year, and amid the pains of dis- 
“ase continually strove to give to his productions the 
Completest form of expression. 








THE MERRY HOUR. 
—— 
[From Fnu, London.] 
FOUND. 
A padlock belonging to a chain of circumstances. 
A key (skeleton) conjectured to appertain to a dead-lock. 
The socket of a thunder-bolt. 
The handle of an election screw. 
Ifthe above are not claimed within a few days will be 
Sold for old iron. 
—— you ever know a house and estate agent who 
Shed to carry on his business without Jet or hindrance ? 


A Prep into THe Furore.— A time will come” 
When the humblest member of the Shoeblack Brigade, in 


98 intervals between polishing boots, will ‘‘ brush up his 
atin,’” 
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aug W#™ applause”—so called from the heat pro- 
ced by vigorous clapping and stamping. 
ian ‘A prudent man,” says a witty Frenchman, ‘is 
“pil. His head prevents him from going too far.” 
—A little girl, repeating her Sunday-school lesson, 
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Sen a New-York correspondent who desires to know 
by tye of Lucus a non lucendo, we can perhaps best 
Kay to anne the practice of giving the name of Sun- 
; a" ® one day in the week on which no Sun appears. 
aralas & death-bed scene which may serve as a 
phings those Jacks-of-all-trades who attempt many 
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his son to his bedside, he briefly reviewed his life, adding, 
in faltering tones: ‘‘ Hans, be warned by my error—I meant 
well—but I attempted too much—J should have confined 
myself to the dative case!” . 


Wuo Knows sur Sue's Rient?—A young priest the 
other day, who was examining a confirmation-class in the 
South ot Ireland, asked the question, ‘ What isthe sacra- 
ment of matrimony?” A little girl at the head of the class 
answered, ‘“’Tis a state of torment into which sowls enter 
to prepare them for another and better world.” ‘ Bein’,” 
said the curate, ‘ the answer for purgatory; put her down to 
the fut of the class.” “Lave her alone,’’ said the parish 
priest, who was standing near, “ for anythin’ you or I know 
to the contrary,she may be perfectly right!” 


“Sinaine a Doxotogy.—We lately attended service at 
a country church, not more than twenty miles from the City 
Hall, where the preacher, after his sermon, gave out for 
the closing hymn the familiar one beginning 

“Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing,” 
and requested the congregation to “ sing the last verse as a 
doxology.”” The verse indicated read as follows: 
‘So whene’er the si ’s gi 
Us from antedicn 
Borne on angel’s wings to heaven, 


Glad the summons to obey, 
May we ever 


Reign with Christ in endless day !”’ 
and we could not but wonder how the pastoral request could 
be complied with. The audience, however, knew its busi- 
ness, and, when the verse was reached, rose to its feet, sang 


it standing, and all parties appeared satisfied that a doxology 
had been sung in due form. , 


Tae Weaker Szx.—One of our most venerable and 
orthodox colleges has recently become the proud possessor 
of an Irishman for its President. The learned gentleman 
has twoor three fascinating daughters, who are naturally the 
recipients of many polite attentions from the students. A 
few days ago one of these young ladies, all of whom are 
famous pedestrians, started for a walk, when she was met by 
a student acquaintance who asked permission to accompany 
her. ‘Certainly,” said the young lady, and they walked off 
merrily into the country. After proceeding some miles the 
fair pedestrian remarked incidently that she intended to call 
on some friends at T. Now T. is justten miles from the 
college campus, and our student friend, whose strength is 
intellectual rather than physical, was somewhat aghast at 
the prospect. However, there was nothing to be done but to 
trudge on with as good a graceas possible. T. was reached, 
the call was made, and then the young gentleman proposed 
to take a carriage and ride home. ‘Oh, no,” said the Irish 
lassie, ‘I would just as soon walk,’ and she led off at 
a brisk pace on the homeward road. To the credit of maseu- 
line pluck be it said that our representative was cqual to the 
emergency, and escorted his companion to the paternal front- 
door, where she bade him a cheerful good day, and he was 
suffered to depart. It is painful to add that he was unable 
to attend his college duties for nearly a week. 
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— Tue Mioroscorze.—The first satisfactory results in 
photographing microscopic objects were attained in this 
country, and not long since. Under the auspices of the 
Sargical Bureau of our Army, at Washington, the art has 
been carried to an amazing perfection, and a collection of 
photographs made, principally relating to Surgical Anatomy, 
which cannot be paralleled in the world. Many attempts 
had been made in England, but the first specimens of these 
American pictures which were sent over showed that the 
true secret had been reached, and excited unbounded admi- 
ration, as well as atonishment in scientific circles. It would 
be difficult, indeed, to conceive of pictures more perfect in 
their definition of the minutest markings known to microsco- 
py. The successful working-out of the problem is to be 
credited to several skillful experimenters to whom science 
will give the honors due. The first lenses and apparatus by 
which the result was reached were devised by Mr. WALEs, of 
this city, who has been well known to microscopists for the 
perfection of his instruments. 

It is now pretty well understood by the public that a beam 
of light carries three kinds of rays—the light rays, the ac- 
tinic rays, and the heat rays. The actinic rays are those 
which act chemically on various sensitive surfaces and pro- 
duce pictures; tiese will pass through blue media, which ar- 
rest light; while again light will pass through a yellow medi- 
um, but the chemical rays willnot. Photographers, therefore, 
are fond of blue glass and blue shades in the sitting-rooms, 
while their dark rooms have yellow glass only. In micro- 
scopic photography, where every slightest interference must 
be prevented, to secure perfection, a blue medium became a 
first necessity, which was most skillfully secured. Then, 
again, the actinic rays come to a focus at a different point 
from the rest of the beam, and this suggested the necessity 
of a new form of lens. To attain the end, after it had been 
thought of, required an elaborate mathematical calculation, 
great ingenuity, and a practical skill which will be the more 
appreciated if we remember that the lens is itself almost a 
microscopic object. But it was done, and the new device 
has produced wonders in micro-photography. 

It is found, also, that a microscope thus constructed for 
using the sctinic rays alone gives to the eye a more defined 
picture, a fact which seems to indicate that the chemical re- 
action of light on the retina must have much to do with 
vision. One observer, however, using a lens of this kind, 
came near destroying his eyesight. Whether this was due 
to a peculiar effect of actinism, or only to an improper strain- 
ing of his eyes, which would have brought the same penalty 
in any case, remains to be proved by further rash experi- 
ments in eyes. 


—Misorttany.—From the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, which is always interesting, we cull the following 
items: The Dome of the Invalides at Paris was gilded first 
by Louis XIV, the second time by Napoleon I, in 1806— 
and now has just been gilded for the third time.—In Wales 
a railway of only two-foot gauge has been operated with a 
success which may encourage its use elsewhere. The en- 
gine and tender weigh only 10 tons against 40 as on ordi- 
nary railroads. The carriage weighs only 12 cwt. per twelve 
passengers, against 60 cwt. as usual elsewhere. The saving 
of dead weight is therefore a large one.—It is proposed to 
run a canal through Astoria to pass the dangerous channel 
of Hell Gate. It would bé 2,000 feet long, 600 wide, and 34 
deep, and would cost $3,000,000.—Gas-pipes are now joined 
in England by making the end on one side conical, and the 
bore on the other of the same shape, to receive it. No ce- 
ment is used, and the percentage of leakage is found to be 
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tend to show that the coloring is due to an acid. Ina re- 
ceiver with vapor of ammonia, which neutralizes the acid, 
the red color is discharged and the green reappears.—Among 
miners of the gold-regions a geologist is called a rock-sharp, 
a mineralogist a crystal-sharp, a botanist a weed-sharp, a 
naturalist a bug-sharp, and a practical mining explorer a 
quartz-sharp !—A paddle-steamer was recently turned into a 
screw, with the following difference in favor of the latter: 
The screw used 75 horse-power, as against 350 of the paddle; 
8 tons of coal instead of 24; had a capacity of 800 tons in 
stead of 400; and made 10} miles an hour instead of 7}. 


—Srrivs.—This star is said by Prof. Sroxss, in an 
address before the British Association, to be receding from 
the earth at a rate of thirty miles a second, whereupon some 
have the andacity to call it a drifting star! What has the 
earth to do with Sirius, or Sirius with the earth, that the 
sublime motions of this magnificent sun should be described 
as if our planet were the centre of the universe, instead of 
being a mere grain of sand on its shores. The evidence re- 
lied upon to prove this discovery is derived from a new ap- 
plication of the spectroscope. ‘There is no telling what the 
spectroscope will not be made responsible for, in informa- 
tion concerning the fixed stars. The theory upon which the 
recession of a starry sphere ina direct line away from the 
earth, and of course making no visible track in the heavens, 
can be determined and measured, is a very ingenious one ; 
but the actual application of it requires an extraordinary 
nicety of observation, and, as the spectroscope is a new toy, 
there may yet come some other theory to explain the dis- 
turbance in the hydrogen waves which travel to us from 
such a remote object. At any rate, some sublunary people 
will feel easier to be assured that the great Dog Star is de- 
parting in a direct line instead of coming ; although, to tell 
the truth, aside from that dreadful emanation which was 
said, a few weeks since, to be storming towards us at a fear- 
ful rate from our own sun, and about to lap us up as with a 
tongue of fire, there are some dozen ways in which this 
planet must be destroyed sooner or later. So we may as 
well resign, ourselves to accept theinevitable when it comes. 
As for that tongue of fire, it was happily arrested in mid- 
heavens, and has retired. We are not informed whether, 
while it was threatening, the Directors of the Bank of 
England followed the traditions of their predecessors, who, 
at the end of the last century, ordered the Fire Brigade to 
hold themselves in readiness to protect that depository of 
treasure, when WHISTON had predicted a comet which was 
to collide with the earth! : 


—Txe Wonverrvut Diamonp, which has recently 
made people long to go to Australia to pick up a fortune, 
has been proved to be only a quartz pebble; like our own 
gypsum giapt, however, not till after fortunes had been 
made by some at the expense of a credulous public. A 
company was formed, and a large amount of stock sold at a 
high premium, all for a bit of quartz. Whetber the bubble 
was inflated by some supposed expert’s scientific opinion, 
we are not informed; yet it is not likely it could have been 
otherwise. Such opinions are getting too frequently into 
the market to be bought and sold as so much paper of value; 
much too frequently for the credit of science, which is noth- 
ing if not unimpeachable. 





—SEWERAGE AND CLEANLINEss.—The sharp cold of 
winter is relied upon to arrest the activity of noxious vege- 
table germs, and other “infestations” of the atmosphere. 
Rotting and excrementitious material at a temperature be- 
low freezing will no longer pour forth emanations to poison 
the air to the destruction of health, and carelessness in al- 
lowing accumulations of refuse near a house does not make 
itself known to the olfactories. But when a winter is open 
like the present, bringing us unprecedentedly warm weather 
in January it is of the highest importance to be careful of 
sewerage, and the removal of everything that can breed mis- 
chief. Pneumonia and other acute diseases are quite prev- 
alent, owing to the peculiar season, and they are quite apt 
to run the patient into a typhoid condition. Typhoid fevers 
are largely the offspring of foul air. The system is poisoned 
by effluvia, and enfeebléd, so that on the ‘slightest exciting 
cause itrapidly runs down. Cities where sewerage is ne- 
glected, houses where cellars are carelessly allowed to be 
overflowed from a sewer, become very unhealthy,*especially 
when a spell of warm weather lets loose the demons of cor- 
ruption. We have known of several bad cases of typhoid 
sent home lately from acertain college, where the city in 
which it is located has no proper public sewerage, and the 
buildings of the institution are old, and unfit for human be- 
ings to live in. Students, in all colleges, have a way of sup- 
plementing the poor fare of ‘‘commons’’ and boarding- 
houses by carrying more or less food to their rooms. It is 
quite natural that young men growing in stature and knowl- 
edge should be ravenous for food, but the crumbs carelessly 
dropped into the cracks of old floors, or swept into corners, 
in dormitories, these play the mischief with health, unless 
friendly rats and miceabound ; and many a fine young man 
is needlessly stricken down in mid-career, and perhaps sent 
to the grave. 

—Cop-Liver O1.—This unpalatable remedy is in 
very common use for pulmonary disease, and it is undoubt- 
edly of advantage, though the reasons may be obscure, 
Some eminent physiologists are of the opinion that a fatty 
material, associating itself with the digested food in the 
bowels, plays some important part in assisting the processes 
of assimilation. Fat or oil is not in itself nutritive, yet may 
have a very important function in promoting the nutritive 
process by its mere presence; just asin chemical combina 

tions, often, two materials in solution will not take effect on 
one another until a third substance is thrown in, when they 
will unite in new compounds, the third substance, all the 
while, remaining as it was, and taking no part in the change. 
except simply being present. Perhaps oily matters play 
some such third-party function in nutrition. Cream is prob- 
ably as effective as cod-liver oil, only it is, for many, not so 
easily to be procured; and others would neglect or under- 
value its use, because it is not visibly a medicine. 

— Lxap Poisoninc.—Precept upon precept is needed 
to keep people warned of the dangers which lurk in their 
very homes. It is indeed hard to be wise. The Journal of 
Applied Chemistry makes the following remarks, not new, 

but always timely, so long as lead remains so very conveni- 
ent and so dangerous: 


“ A chemical investigation in the late supposed poisoning 
case of Mr. GALLER resulted in finding a quantity of lead in 
the stomach of the deceased, sufficient to cause death, prob- 
ably derived from drinking Croton water flowing through 
lead pipes. There is no excuse for using pure lead water 

ipes as the tin lined pipes are as durable and cheap as the 
k , and we are gratified to observe that the New York 
Board of Health are likely to take some action in this direc- 


tion. 
“ Lead poisoning from the use of cosmetics, it is discover- 
ed, has also become quite common, and it is "probable that 
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TREATMENT OF COLTS. 


Young horses are very like young children in that 
the early part of their lives is apt to determine their charac- 
ter in maturer years. Some colts show off the natural de- 
pravity of their nature—we were about to say—before they 
are out of their mothers’ arms, while others are kind, docile, 
and fearful from the first. Whatever their nature, kind and 
firm treatment is the way to develop good traits and correct 
faults, whether physical or moral. If a colt once gets the 
idea that man is his friend fairly into his head, it will take 
a long course of ill-treatment to convince him to the con- 
trary; and, on the other hand, if his earliest experience 
teaches him that man is not to he trusted, he will never for- 
get it, although a proper course of training may make him a 
useful animal notwithstanding. 

Notice, as soon as a colt begins to show his gait, how he 
carries his feet, especially fore-feet. If he carries them so 
near the ground as to strike such obstructions as are ordi- 
narily found in country roads, turn him into a rough pasture 
if one is available, and he will get into the habit of raising 
his feet higher. If there is no such pasture at hand, it will 
pay in case of a valuable animal to contrive some artificial 
roughness in a yard or enclosure. If he points his toes 
downward so as to make him likely to trip even if he natur- 
ally raises his feet high enough, have him shod as early as 
his hoofs will bear it, making the shoes thick and heavy in 
front, and thin behind, soas to compel him to raise his toes, 
A short course of training with such shoes will often effect 
the desired reform. Winter is a favorable season to break and 
train a young horse, but care must be taken to prevent bim 
from slipping on ice and snow, and always remember that 
he isan animal of considerable powers of reason. He is 
never satisfied as to the nature of a strange object until he 
has smelled it and touched it with his nose. His memory is 
excellent, his curiosity almost uncontrollable, and his dis- 
crimination often wonderful. 


FISH CULTURE. 


- There is no doubt, we think, that in a few years fish 
will be much more generally used as an article of fgod than 
they are at present, and the farmers will be the fishermen. 
State governments are now taking measures to restock our 
rivers with choice kinds of fish which have been nearly or 
quite exterminated. But although the public is directly in- 
terested in these general measures, private fish-farms are 
the means by which individuals will grow rich. We pur- 
pose giving our readers the latest piscicultural items from 
time to time, and will begin by describing the ‘lay of the 
land,” and other conditions most advantageous for the nec- 
essary breeding ponds. 

Water being the first requisite, the quality of that which 
is available must be ascertained. Springs which seldom or 
never run dry are the best, because, coming from a consider- 
able depth in the ground, they are cold in summer and com- 
paratively warm in winter. 

Next, the ponds must be secure from sudden floods, for 
nothing is more destructive to breeding-ponds than a tor- 
rent rushing through them after every heavy fall of rain. 


An examination of the surrounding region will show 
whether the springs or brooks are in a wide water-shed, and 
even if they are, a little ingenuity may secure the ponds 
against freshets. It is almost impossible to use the main 
stream for keeping very young fish, therefore a small pond 
at one sideemust be contrived, where the fish may grow till 
they are old cnough to take care of themselves. 

A hatching-house is easily constructed when the other 
conditions are met. This consists of a building into which 
water can be brought, so that it will flow gently through the 
hatching-boxes. The house must be made so as to be se- 
cure against rats, mice, etc., and the inlet and outlet for the 
water must be protected by gratings for a like reason. 

We shall, before long, give a particular account of the 
minor details necessary for the successful establishment of a 
fish-farm. 

PAPER BOXES FOR PLANTS. 


A correspondent of the American Agriculturist, sign- 
ing himself ‘* V,”’ advises the use of paper boxes for starting 
plants whose roots are likely to be injured by moving. He 
says: ‘To make these boxes, cut strips of thick paper about 
six inches wide and seventeen long; paste the ends together, 
lapping an inch, which will make a circle sixteen inches in 


flat, and double once, making a book of four uncut leaves; 
now, open with the fingers, pinch down the corners properly, 
and a bottomless box four inches square isthe result. Place 
as many of these as are needed close together in a wooden 
box, fill with carth, and sow seeds or prick out the plants. 
After trying boxes of wood, birch-bark, earthenware, etc., 
I have for two or three years fallen back upon these 
paper ones as the simplest and best. It is best not to have 
the box that holds the paper. ones so high by two inches as 
they are, as the paper then does not decay so rapidly as in 
higher boxes, and holds the earth together better in trans- 
planting. ’ 


— Tue New York Weexty Trisvne is a great Far- 
mer’s Paper Its Agricultural Department, valuable always, 
containing as it does Full Reports of The American Institute 
Farmers’ Club, and articles written for its columns by the 
most eminent Agricultvrists of America has been enriched 
by other attractive features in a Horticultural Department, 
which will comprise Management of Small Farms, Fruit and 
Vegetable Culture, and how to make them pay. Also, a 
Veterinary Department, for which Prof. James Law, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon in CORNELL UNIVERSITY, has been engaged to 
answer questions concerning diseases of Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and other domestic animals, and prescribe remedies 
through the columns of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Mr. GREELEY is also writing a series of Essays on What 
I know of Farming, to be published each week during 1870, 
in Tue TRIBUNE, Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly. See 
advertisement. 

—Tue Dux or SUNDERLAND, it is said, purposes 
dividing his large estates into sinall farms, thus entiely 
changing his tenantry. The general adoption of such @ plan 
among the great landholders of the English aristocracy 
would not only prove remunerative to them, but would re-. 
lieve much of the misery now so common among the peas- 
ants of Great Britain. 

_Musnrooms now sell for a dollar a dozen, and will 
soon become a staple crop. We gave ai account not loug : 
since of the English method of cultivating them. Uaes ye? 
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reduced,—Experiments made in England on autumn leaves} 






prohibitory enactments will soon be enforced to remedy this 
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advantage which they have over most other gardem GI0P#_ 


circumference; then press the sides of the circle together * 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


HOME. 


CONGRESS. 


SENATE.—The readmission of Virginia has 
been the most important business since our last 
record. On Tuesday, the 18th, the Senate had 
adjourned by a vote of 34 to2l, “ apparently,” 
says the report, “ wearied with the uninteresting 
character of the debate.” On Wednesday Mr. 
Epmunps’s amendment, to require the imposition 
of an oath upon the Stats officers that they are 
eligible under the Fourteenth Amendment, was 
adopted by a vote of 45 nays to 16 yeas; and an 

additional amendment, offered by the same gen- 

leman, providing that the first clause of the bill 

hall take effect on the Ist of March and the resi- 
due on its passage, was debated. On Thursday 
there was a long but fruitless debate, and on 
Friday the bill was at last disposed of. Mr. 
DRAKE'S amondment was adopted by a vote of 31 
to 28. It affixes fundameatal conditions to the 
admission of the State, and prohibits any change 
or amendment to the State Constitution to de- 
prive of the right of franchise citizens who are 
now entitled to vote, except as a punishment for 
crime. A further amendment by Mr. Drake im- 








posing further conditions that the state should : 


never deprive any citizen, on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, from 
holding office was adopted—yeas 30, nays 29. An- 
other amendment by Mr. Wrson in regard to 
the school rights was adopted by a vote of 31 to 
29. The preamble of the House bill was then 
changed by a substitute setting forth that Vir- 
ginia had adopted a Constitution republican 
in form, and that theJ Legislature elected under 
it had ratified the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments in good faith as a condition prece- 
dent to representation. This substitute was 
adopted by a vote of 39 to 20. The Dill, as 
amended, whs then passed to a third reading by a 
vote of yeas 47, nays 10, Mr. SUMNER not voting. 
This necessitated the return of the bill to the 
House. 


— No other measure of similar moment 
has been before the Senate. Among the new 
measures which have been introduced are bills 
providing for the increase of the efficiency of the 
army, doing away with a good deal of military 
machinery, and reducing expenses; incorporat- 
ing a Telegraph Postal Company with peculiar 
duties and powers; one (by Mr. PATTERSON) to 
abolish the Freedman’s Bureau and to provide 
for a Bureau of Education; and one (by Mr. 
PoMEROY) proposing a Sixteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution providing for universal suffrage. 
A memorial was presented, signed by 1,400 army 
officers, asking for increased pay. The almost 
daily presentation of petitions for the abolition of 
the franking privilege at last led to a discussion 
on the subject, in which the action of the Post- 
master-General in forwarding petitions and 
blanks free of charge through the mails was se- 
verely criticised. Among other petitions was 
one from Western New York in regard to the 
lumber interests in that section, and one from 
the Buffalo Board of Trade against the continu- 
ance or renewal of the income tax. A resolution 
granting a pension to Mrs. LINCOLN, introduced 
by Mr. Witson. of Massachusetts, was referred 
to the Finance Committee. Mr. SHERMAN’s bill 
to provide a national curreney of coin and notes, 
and to equalize the distribution and circulation 
of notes, was discussed at length by Messrs. 
SHERMAN, Davis, How and SUMNER, but no ac- 
tion taken. The Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported against the passage of the bill allowing 
states to determine the qualification of witnesses 
in United States Courts. 


Hovsr.—On Monday last, 2 long debate 
took place, principally between Messrs. Brooks, 
of New York, and BuTirr, of Massachusetts, on 
the Georgia question. The Senate Virginia bill, 
returned by the action of the Senate, was also 
discussed, Mr. BUTLER making a speech, in which 
he referred to the course of Messrs. BINGHAM and 
FARNSWORTH, who replied, and thc bill was 
finally agreed to by a vote of 136 to 57. 


— The most important of the bills which 
have been introduced aro those to provide for a 
Niagara ship-canal; to mako it a penal offence for 
any person to propose to repeal the action ofa 
State Legislature in ratifying any proposed con- 
stitutional amenJjment (by Mr. Bryeuan); to fix 
the compensation of letter-carriers in cities at 
$1,200; to increase the salary of the Minister to 
China; to increase the number of United States 
Supreme Court Judges; for bounty to colored 
soldiers; to regulate the mode of determining the 
ratification of Constitutional amendments; to reg- 
ulate pensions on a gold basis; to provide for the 
health and safety of coal miners; to authorize the 
people of New Mexico to form a Constitution and 
state government preparatory to admission into 
the Union; and to extend the money-order system 
to branch post offices in large cities. 


—The chief petitions presented were those 
for the abolition of the franking privilege; for 
the repeal of the tax on shipbuilding interest; 
one signed by 22,000 citizens of Utah, praying 
for admission as a State; one for a reduction of 
the tax on shipbuilding; and one presented by 
Mr. MunGEN and signed by 154 citizens of Wor- 
cester, Mass., for a repudiation of the debt. 


—On Thursday of last week, a resolution 
reported from the Printing Committee in regard 
to printing a large number of the reports of the 
Special Commissioner of Revenue, led to a long 
diseussion on the subject of tariff versus free 
trade, in which a general interchange of viows 
took place. The House refused to table the reso- 
lution by a vote of 51 to 128, and under the pre- 
vious question it was adopted without a division. 
The Saturday session, as usual, was devoted to a 


Committee of the Whole. About fifty members 
were present. Mr. Strokes opened the debate 
with a speech on Tennessee politics and the 
standing of Governor SEXTER. He was followed 
by Mr. Moorg, of Illinois, in favor of the removal 
of the capital westward. Mr. Ker spoke at 
length, arraigning the Republican Party for a 
maladministration of public affairs. Mr. Locan 
addressed the Committee on the capital removal, 
and Mr. Beck made a speech strongly advocating 
economy in public expenditures anda reduction 
of the tax on the producing interest of the coun- 
try. The latter discussed at length the currency 
and financial questions, and attacked the national 
banking system, terming it a “swindle.” Mr. 
WASHBUEN, of Wisconsin, followed in reply to 
Messrs. Moore and Locan, speaking against the 
removal of the capital. 


NATIONAL MATTERS. 


—tThe report of the late Government Agent 
of Alaska, transmitted to the Senate by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has been made public. It 
contains interesting facts in regard to this pur- 
chase by the Government, both as to its climate, 
resources, and inhabitants. It details the real 
cost of the territory, and states what income can 
be expected to be derived from the seal fisheries 
and other sources. 


—Postmaster-General CrEswELL has made 
arrangements for au additional weekly despatch 
of mails from this city to Europe, by the steam- 
ers of the Hamburg Ilne. This secures a regular 
tri-weekly mail communication. 


POLITICAL. 


—The Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States was ratified by the 
Rhode Island House on Tuesday of last week by 
a vote of 57 to 9, the Senate having passed the 
resolution last June. In the Ohio legislature on 
Thursday the House adopted the Senate resolu- 
tion ratifying the Fifteenth ¢«mendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, completing 
Ohio’s ratification by a vote of yeas 57, nays 55. 
The Iowa House of Representatives the same 
day ratified the Amendment by 83 yeas to 12nays. 
Last Monday, however, the Senate returned the 
resolution to the House, with a refusal to concur. 
A conference committee was appointed, which 
is expected to reconcile the differences between 
the two Houses. 


—The Kansas Legislature last week adopted 
a resolution memorializing Congress to provide 
for an early apportionment of representation 
under the new census. A resolution was also 
adopted recommending the removal of the Na- 
tional Capital to the Fort Leavenworth Military 
servation. 


—The concurrent resolution which had 
previously passed the Missouri Senate instructing 
Senators and requesting Representatives in Con- 
gress to vote against further appropriations for 
public building in Washington, was adopted by 
the House last week. 


OBITUARY. 


—The Right Rev. Car_ton Cuassz, Episco- 
pal Bishop of New Hampshire, died at ‘Clare- 
mount, in tha* State, on Tuesday of last week. 


— Gzorce D. Prentice, the universally 
known partisan editor and wit of Kentucky, died 
on the 22d instant, at the residence of his son 
near Louisville. 


—Lovis Moreau GorrscHaLk, the emi- 
nent pianist, died at Tijuca, near Rio de Janeiro, 
after a three weeks’ illness, on the 18th day of 
December last. The degeased artist was a littera- 
teur and a linguist as well as a musician. and had 
contributed to the Atlantic Monthly and to nu- 
merous foreign periodicals. 


— Mr. Joun Tipp Pratt, an author of 
some celebrity, died in London on the 9th inst. 
at the age of 82 years. 


— M. Lerepre-Wety, the distinguished 
French organist, died recently very suddenly at 
his post in the Church of St. Sulpice, in Paris, of 
heart disease. 


— Lieutenant-General Sir Dz Lacy Evans, 
who made bis name famous in the Crimean war 
in 1854, @ied in London on the 9th instant, at the 
age of 82. He had been in the English Army 
more than 63 years. 


NEW YORK. 


— In the State Legislature bills and resolu- 
tions have been introduced—in the Senate to ex- 
tend Madison avenue to Union square; to pro- 
vide for the appointment of three Commissioners 
to revise the Statutesof the State, with an annual 
salary of $5,000, the incidental expenses not to 
exceed $3,000 a year; to appropriate $5(0,000 to 
tunnel the Cattskills; to repeal the act creating 
the Metropolitan Police District, and provide for 
the election of three Police Commissioners in 
New York. Inthe Assembly there have been 
bills and resolutions to protect life and property 
3n New York in the matter of carrying pistols; to 
repeal the act exempting ministers from taxation; 
to elect a Commissioner and establish a Police 
force in Brooklyn; to repeal the act to prevent 
cruelty to animals in New York; to extend Irvine 
place in this city in a southerly direction; to sell 
the Seamen’s Retreat at Staten Island; to Tegu- 
late the brokerage business; to locate a new State 
Prison and remove the one at Sing Sing; to payin 
gold the State debt incurred prior to 1862; to im- 
prove the water tront of New York city; to amend 
the State Constitution relative to bribery at elec- 
tions; to inquire what legislation is necessory to 
prevent encroachments of New York Harbor by 
the New Jersey Railway Company; to instruct 
the Canal Commissioners to investigate the 
affairs of the Hudson River Bridge Company and 
ascertain whether more than ten per cent. on the 





general discussion on the State of the Union in 


capital stock has been received; and to instruct 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Congressional representatives to use their influ- 
ence for the passage of a bill to reimburse parties 
drafted during the war, and who furnished sub- 
stitutes or paid commutage. 


— An attempt made in the Senate to pass 
the Assembly bill extending the time for liquor 
dealers in New York to take out licenses failed. 
The disaffected Democratic Senators are said to 
refuse to do anything for any branch of the party 
—even the gin mill—until the spoils are distribu- 
ted to suit them. 


— A number of Germans in Brooklyn met 
and adopted resolutions on Sunday afternoon, de- 
manding the total repeal of the Excise Law by 
the Legislature. 


— The trustees of the Episcopal Seminary 
in Twentieth street have determined on its re- 
moval to another site. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—English news is of little moment. Ad- 
vices received:in London from SirS. W. BAKER’s 
Expedition up to Jan. 1 are to the effect that the 
party had arrived at the head waters of the Nile, 
and were allin good health. At Liverpool, last 
Sunday, during the services at St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, a false alarm of fire was raised, and in 
the confusion and panic which ensued fifteen per- 
sons were trampled to death, and a number of 
others badly injured. 


FRANCE. 


—-Though great excitement continues to 
prevail, the Government evidently is fully able to 
repress any outbreak. ROCHEFORT’s friends have, 
on several occasions, attempted to incite to tu- 
mults, but the troops have appeared promptly 
and the police effected the desired arrests without 
trouble. At the TRAUPMANN excitement, on 
Wednesday week, a demonstration was antici- 
pated, but the presence of the military prevented 
it. A strike of 10,000 workmen at the iron works 
at Le Creuzot was also terminated by military 
interposition. The trial of RocHEFORT was con- 
cluded on Saturday, and resulted in his convic- 
tion. He was sentenced to an imprisonment of 
six mouths, anda fine of 3,000 francs, and a de- 
privation of his political rights, although he still 
remains a Deputy. 


—A new cable, in the interest of the French 
Company, has been successfully laid between 
England and Brest, France. The English shore 
end was completed on Wednesday night. 


EUROPEAN. 


--In Spain serious disturbances are again 
reported at Baltanas; the municipal authorities 
have been attacked by a mob, and the troops were 
called on to quell the riot. Prince ENRIQUE DE 
BouRBON publicly accuses Generel Prim of having 
conspired with ex-Queen ISABELLA, but his state- 
ments, it is said, are not credited. The Duke of 
Montpensier has been elected Deputy to the 
Cortes from the City of Oviedo. A stormy scene 
is represented to have occurred in the Cortes last 
Friday, in consequence of a students’ demonstra- 
tion in the city. Senor RIVERO, declared that he 
would imprison the authors of the disorder, old 
or young, and castigate all disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace. 


—A correspondence between Count Bis- 
MARCK and Minister BURLINGAME has been pub- 
lished in Berlin. Prussia wants Imperialism re- 
stored throughout China asa guarantee of order 
and of safety to foreigners. 


—The Italian Parlianment has been sum- 
moned to meet on the 7th of March next. 

—A Greek loan of £500,000 is scon to be 
put upon the London market. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


—A despatch from Pembina’ of the 10th 
inst., by the way of St. Cloud, Minn., on the 
2ist, contains an article from the New Nation, the 
organ of the insurgents in the Red River country, 
published at Fort Garry. The article gocs on to 


affairs, and closes by advocating ‘‘independence 
for the people as a present cure for public ills,” 
with prospective annexation to the United States. 
Nevertheless, a private letter received at Ottawa, 
Ontario, from Rett, the leader of the Red River 
insurgents, says that he is not in favor of annexa- 
tion, and that it is not too late for the Canadian 
Government to come to an agreement, and thus 
settle the difficulties. It is announced that a bill 
will be passed at the next session of the Dominion 
Parliament to construct a Canada Pacific Rail- 
way, so as to change the desire for annexation 
now gaining ground among the Red River peo_ 
ple; and it 1s thought the Home Government will 
guarantee dividends on the stock. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


—Accable despatch from London states 
that the advices from Rio Janeiro to the 3ist ult. 
are to the effect that Lopez has again taken the 
field in Paraguay with a force of 5,000 whites and 
15,000 Indians, and stopped the advance of Bra- 
zilian troops. 


— News from Hayti to the 2d instant was 
received on Wednesday week. Sacer held quiet 
possession of Port-au-Prince and the people were 
cheerfully accepting the new order of affairs. 
SALNAVE had made good his escape. It was 
thought that he had gone to San Domingo. Four 
teen of his adherents had been executed in the 
woods noar Miragoane by order of the revolution 
ary General there. Since this advices to the llth 
instant have been received, which affirmed that 
political affairs were quiet, with the exception of 
an unimportant disturbance in the southern part 
of the republic. 





state the causes which led to the present state of nec 


FINANOIAL AND COMMEROIAL. . 


Gold has been without activity, and has steadily de 
clined in prices. It is quoted, as we go to press, at 1215- 
and the market shows signs of increased activity. 

Government securities have, as usual, closely followed 
the course of gold, and have, as a general thing, de- 
clined. On the 19th inst., proposals amounting to $7,000,- 
000 were made to sell bonds to the Government. On the 
22d, the market was stronger, with a slight improvement 
in prices. 

State bends have in general been steady and dull. 
Virginias formed an exception, and rose briskly on the 
news that the State government is about to take meas- 
ures for funding the overdue coupons and securing the 
prompt payment of interest in future. North Carolina 
experienced a fall on the 19th inst., the Legislature hav- 
ing ordered a suspension of taxes on the special tax 
bonds. It was afterwards ascertaingd thst the measure 
was simply to test the constitutionality of the bonds, 
whereupon they recovered. Tennessees advanced on a 
report that the State had authorized railroads to issue 6 
per cent. bonds, with which to cancel part of the State 
debt. . » 

The sensation of the week in the stock market has 
been a well-managed attempt on the part of the 
**bears” to depress the stock of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railway by starting a rumor of an 
illegal over-issue of stock. The statement was made in 
such a form as to cause the Stock Exchange Board to 
strike the stock from their list, which, of course, sent it 
down. The bidding was continued on the street; for the 
stock is a favorite one, and almost every broker has it on 
hand or deals in it, so that the scene was very lively, and 
the Stock Exchange was comparatively deserted. The 
whole affair has undoubtedly been managed by *‘ bears,” 
and the exclusion of the stock from the recognized lists 
was probably the climax of their plot. The fact is, that 
the road issued $20,000,000 of new stock last summer, and 
complied with all strictly legal forms. They did not, 
however, keep a registry of their stock in any bank, as 
required by the rules of the Stock Exchange. A similar 
charge is made againt the Wabash road, which has, it is 
alleged, issued stock without giving thirty days’ notice. 
It is not probable, however, that the Governing Commit- 
tee will take adverse action on this stock; forthe new 
shares are deliverable only to present holders, and are, 
therefore, inthe nature of a stock dividend. Another 
sensation was caused by the appearance of two fashion- 
ably-dressed ladies on the street in the character of spec- 
ulators. They bought sundry stocks, and expressed the 
determination of becoming regular buyers and sellers. 

A proposition will soon be submitted to so amend the 
constitution of the Stock Exchange that any member 
who applies for legal interference to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the rules of the Exchange shall, by the act of 
application, vacate his membership. The announcement 
of action to this effect by the Governing Committee was 
made to the Exchange at the first call to-day. and was 
received with decided approval. 
The money market has been easy at 5@7 per cent., 
with prime commercial paper at 73¢@10 per cent. 
Foreign exchange advanced slightly during the week, 
but has ruled steady. 
We give below the highest and lowest prices quoted at 
the Gold Room and Stock Exchange for the week ending 
January 25th. Quotatiens for January 25th in the right- 
hand column : i 

High- 

est. 


. 121% 
111% 
1184 
1183 
sie) 8 
ace TUK 
11534 
114% 
114% 
114% 








Iow- 
est. 


10% 
10934 
1174 
11734 
115 

114% 
114% 
11334 
11334 
11874 
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American Gold Coin............ 1215 
8. Currency 6’s 
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PE Te ee - 112% 
8. 10-40 Reg..... covoecss 113} 
Northwestern com..... peeaales Hieabe von 1438 
Northwestern pref..... artesian theccens 9134 
CO ee F o-- 1404 
Reading........... oo. ©6899 
N. J. Central . 101g 
10834 
2Abg 
8634 


11814 


115% 
11534 


114 
11434 
1145; 
1124 
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8935 
13934 
9499 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 


NEw YORK, January 25, 1870. 
Butter.—Receipts of 12,801 packages. week we 
There is little 


= ae ag ne Bagg +“— ag Ae 
change to repo ces have varied ‘ood 
des are in steady demand. The pe Sn fild 
weather has of course aff the market, but with the 
colder temperature which we have at eater ac- 
tivi —~ be ex . We quote Ene Fait 88@42c. ; 
to fine N. Y. State dairy, 32@35c.; Canada dairy, 
Oc.; Western fair is selling at ere Roll butter, 
fine, in cloths, 28@82c.; good to fine . Y. State Welsh 
ubs, $4@37c.; rime Western Reserve 
: good to be 
market 's “dull and ove 





pts for the 786 \- 
active. Dealers are hoping for Ay By Fs 
ducers hold back in hopes of arise. We quote: Limed, 
OA. © dos.; Jeqrey. State, and +g py | vania, # doz.. 
Saino dos estern, # doz.; Southern, 


Flour and Meal.—Receipts for 
bbis. of flour, 13,861 bbls., 855 Sas nie a i 
87 pkgs. buckwheat flour. Low grades of State an 
(provement in yoan® Weaguotes Superga oat 
in pri e quote: Su ne Sta 

Western, $165@$5: extra State, $5 20@$6 ; extra, Indi- 

ana, Llinois, &c.. $5@$7 ; extra Ohio round-hoop. shi 
ping brands, $5 20@$5 50; extra Ohio trade and tamily 
rands, $5 50@$7 50; extra Genesee, $6 10@$7 50: poor to 
fancy extra Missouri, $5 925. Rye flour is quoted at 
$4 25@35 15 B bbl. for inferior to choice. Cornmeal is 
and’ $1 H0@§1 9 for Bramdgwing seer ser eter, 

ne. Buc 
very dull at $2 89@83 20 ® 100 lbs, ae aS 
muried Fruits, €&c.—Ap ues are dull. 
derate demand. erries dull. e quote: § 

apples, 9@10c.; State, 944@10%c.; Western, Dolsens 
dried peaches, peeled, 19@20c.: un led halves, 10@ 
10}¢c.: unpeeled quarters, 84@9c. ; blackberries, # b. 
12@I2ic.; cherries, # ., 25@26c.; raspberrics, # tb, HG 
38c.: biackberries, @ ., 12@i2c.; plums, @ B., 24@25e. 
Green Fruits,—Apples are in demand only for local 
use. We quote: Greenings, ® bbl., $4 25@4 50: S itzen- 
burgs, a 3 34h 50: Baldwins, @ bbi., $1 se84 75; 
xed, @ +, commo y : 
a — 8 bbi. cole —_ 
rain.—RKeceipts of wheat for the week : 
Oats, 42,836 bush. ; corn, 13,1338. Wheat of prov gee 
has been in fair demand, with firm prices. We quote; 
White Western, $1 35@$l 45 @ bush; red and amber 
Western, $1 27@$1 33 # bush., poor to good ordinary : 
sering wheat, No. 1, $121@s1 22 in store ; No. 2, $1 0 
1 22 for prime in store and_ delivered; white Genesee. 
155; Amber State, $1 $2@$133 ® bush. Corn is less 
active. We —: old mixed Western, $1 05@$1 07; 
new mixed Western, 9ic.@$ ellow, 3 02@$1 04: 
1 Rye is in mod 


pear ww A and oe 
er emand ; supply fair. Western and J . HE@MBe. : 
a tn small Jota, We. @ $l ~4 Oats are fn | mited de- 
fb erings, and prices i i ° 
changed. y We quote: pr og sas e.: Ohio, 
6 ; Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 


Peaches in 


. 


yn ‘ 
520,717 bush. ; oats, 1,233, ; 
269 bush.: barley, 35: : 3 
12.1% bush pian bush. ; malt, 87,473 
ns.— i ‘or the wi 379 bbls. 
hogs, 4,399 hen ve a 
Pork has been qu somew! cheaper for forward 
ponte gt has been, on the whole, rather less in de- 
mand. so apate: new m $ Western prime moes, 
been a better demand ter tnx (eek tatesiense abate 
Western selling f. 
D. Cutmeats 11@12c. for 


Visi 
5,928 dressed 


No. 1 to 


‘or hogs, inferior to choice | H: 
‘or ll @l2c., and city for 124@12%c. 
rweet ckled shoulders and N 
ice 
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bbl. si eee 
- 1 
ellow, # bbl., $4 
150. Cabbages, ® 100, 
oultry and Game—Have come tu 
condition, owing to the weather. Prices ha: 
but holders have been obliged to take w 
get. We quote: Turkeys, good to prime, # p. 1°% 
chickens, good to prime, D., 146160. ? ducks, 
peume, # D., 17@1%. ; geese, good to prime, @ 4," 
6c. ; prairie chickens, # pair, $1 10@$1 25: 3° 
pair, $1 25@$1 87; quel & dozen, $2 25@$2 75 
carcass, @ B., 125¢@18c. ; venison, saddle, ® 5 
Leather, &c.—Sole leather has been in fai;'-” 
Receipts—hides, bdls., 2,964 ; sides, 58,997, Teta 


CATTLE MARKETS, 


NEw York, J: 

Beeves, Total for the week, 81. Ort 
are from Illinois, Indiana, and : 
tucky and Missouri ; 302 from Texas, and 
from New York and Michigan. These receipts are 
1,500 less than last week, but in spite of this tee 
marked advance in prices. The average quality de 
stock is rather poorer than last week, so that with ‘ 
tions nominally the same, the market is actualy.” 
what er and prices average a shade higher. L me 
from this untimely spring warmth to good winter 
would greatly improve the market as well as bri 
forward in much better condition. In fact, thea 
change which has taken place has increased the ni 
of buyers, and the market was quite active on the 
inst. Most of the sales took place st Communi 
prices varying from 11@l%c., few being higher then 
Good to fair steers brought 15@16c. Cattle are diel 
tered at the rate of 300 per week in Illinois and are 
forward by rail, but they arrive in v. Door condi 
not bringing more than 6@9c. # b. €@ quote: 
bullocks, 16@t7c.; first quality, 153¢@i6c.; metiun 
good, 14%4@l5c.; thin steers, oxen, and cows, Ride: 
lowest grade of cattle, 10@111¥c. 

Cows and Calves.—Receipts for the week: cn, 
110; calves, 507. Milch cows are somewhat more i; és 
mand, and prices are sogrectaty higher. The 
however, is fully stocked wth inferior animals, Alorg 
very nad tt $40@$45 apiece, and uthers quay 
poor broug’ er prices, some of the more» 
spectable ones selling as high as $85. The demané fy 
first-rate milch cows for family vse continues Unabate 
and the demand is as yet unsupplied. The trate; 
calves has suffered greatly from the weather, Receiy, 
07. The dressed kinds are sold so low as to prem 
holders of live calves from making successful sales. Lin 
cal once = at — Metta from 8@18c., and dresei 
mii ves brin m. 18c.; comm: . 
on bey fed, s@ite, ta, 26, on, Hete; e 

Sheep.— pi 410. Another fally 
supply, which the market is now beginning %°4 me 
—_ ome are ound out ar = tonne movement 2 
prices. e quote sales a } x ‘ 
tas c. for} rote. ee yhecens 
w pts, 12,245. ere is an advance of \: 
in prices, good kinds bringing 10c. and ex: o 
dressed are selling at 12 ¢~ re Ad 
hogs, and 12%c. for light market pigs. Wi 
range from 93,@10!,c. Considerable sales of poor qual 
dressed hogs ure reported, some very inferior, at 11'¢, 
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THE CENTRAL RarLRoaD oF Iowa offers jj 
First Mortgage Seven per Cent. Gold Bonds at 
free of tax. Many parties who have carefully em 
ined the merits of these securities prefer theny 
apy other in the market. They are now seliy 
quite as rapidly as the Company can use the ms 
ney in finishing the road. Pamphlets and { 
information may be obtained, and subseriptioy 
will be received, at THe Company's OFFicts, \ 
32 PINE STREET, NEw York, at the Bayx¢ 
NortH AmesiIcA, 44 WALL STREET, ani 
Howes & Macy’s, 30 WALL STREET. 

W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasure. 








WESTERN Paciric First Mortcace Tan 
YEAR SIX PER CENT. GOLD Bonps—Based uy 
the westernmost part of the Great Natio! 
Pacific Railroad Line, uniting the chief Citiesd 
California, and forming the main avenue itt 
San Francisco. These Bonds are issued only" 
the extent of $2,735,000, while the value ofth 
property of the company exceeds $10,00% 
The road is already in operation, and eam 
more than double its annual interest liabilitis 
after payment of expenses. 
There remains unsvld less than $300,000 of tt 
loan, which will be sold upon the orders fin» 
ceived, at the Company’s price—90 and accent 
interest from January 1, in currency. 
The large difference in price between these «! 
government securities may be realized witheut® 
safety to the investment. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securitits 

5 Nassau street. 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRIOES 001 
RENT—For the week ending Jan. 25th 
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perell .... 16 
Naumk’g Satteen..... 
Cambrics. 
asonville, paper..... 
3. Son wae 16 
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Washington, eS 
Bleached Cottons, 
8—i Boot RK 10 
8—4 Canoe ........... 
7-8 Slaterville 
er 
33 in. Great FallsA 
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14@15 for sweet pickled ham 
Kettle-rendered, 16%@16X # ; goed’ to prime gute 








